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! do present you with a man of mine, 





Cunning in music. 
“ SHAKSPEARE. 
Mr. William Pearman was born on the 19th of May, 1792, in 
Hampshire, and after addicting himself to a variety of pursuits, 
imbibed a strong partiality, for the stage, which induced him, in 
consequence of the prejudice entertained by his family against a 
‘Theatrical life, to leave his home abruptly, in December, 19806, 
and enter the Royal Navy, where he continued two years, and 
was at the bombardment of Copenhagen, by Admiral Gambiér, 
during which he received a severe wound in thé leg, that ultimately 
compelled hint to quit the service, and occasioned an illness’ for 
upwards of a year and a half. Updén his return, he could ob- 
tain no opportunity of indulging his‘ Theatrical inclination till the 
year 1810, wheh he played Dan in “ John {Bull” at Tooting in 
Surrey. Being encouraged by the commendation of his friends, 
he applied to Messrs. Bologna and Holland, who then tenanted 
the Sans Pareil Theatre, and agreed to receive him as a member 
of their company. From the approaching close of the season, 
he determined, however, to leave the metropolis and by the recom- 
mendation of Mrs. Henley, a worthy woman and respectable 
actress, obtained an engagement with Mr. M‘Cready, for 
Birmingham and Newcastle, which he enjoyed about four 
months, and then relinquished upon the intelligence of a dangers 
ous disorder by which his father was attacked, who died on: the 
29th of May, 1811, at Streatham, sincerely lamented by those 
who had felt his many virtues as a faithful husband and affection- 
ate father. 
After an absence of eighteen months from the stage, Mr. Pearman 
played one season. at Sadler’s-wells, and then determined on a 
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fresh visit to the country, as a professed singer, in consequence 
of which he procured a situation at Worthing, beneath the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Trotter, whom he quitted abruptly, after a 
faithful and fatiguing service of two years, from the vehe- 
mence of a dispute in which the best argument Mr. Trotter could 
adduce was derived from his <“¢ little brief authority.” He then 
returned to the auspices of his early employer, at Newcastle, from 
whom he received a genuine welcome ; but the audience, whose 
judgment is perhaps equalled alone by their impartiality, were 
ptepared to greet poor Pearman in a very different manner, from 
the impression produced by his recent efforts in a devious walk 
of the drama. He opened, however, as Belino in the ‘ Devil's 
- Bridge; from astonishment his critics proceeded to admiration, 
and Mr. Pearman continued to receive the strongest marks of fa- 
vour, till the season expired, from an audience not more remark- 
able for the niceness of their discernment, than the warmth of 
their liberality. 

_Mr. Pearman then removed to the associated Theatres of Bristol 
and Bath, where, in October, 1816, he made a successive ap- 
pearance as Tom Tug, in the ‘‘ Waterman," and Orlando, in the 
‘« Cabinet,” and the ardour of his reception could only be 
equalled by the variety and richness of his powers. At Bath, 
where the company was principally employed, Mr. Pearman as- 
sisted the concerts, conducted by Mr. Ashe, (to which he was in- 
troduced by the powerful recommendation of Mr. John Loder, a 
gentleman whose brilliance of talent is only surpassed by the warmth 
of his kindness,) and from the general popularity of his endea- 
vours enjoyed an extensive patronage among the politest circles 
of that elegant city. His debdt at the English Opera has con- 
firmed the most favourable impressions entertained by these dis- 
criminating friends, and should he return to Bath, he must carry 
& proyd compliment to the purity of its taste in the many proofs 
of unqualified applause with which the London critics have univer- 
sally crowned his exertions. Our own sentiments of his value have 
been already declared, and subsequent observation has strength- 
ened them in every particular that can redound to his advantage. 

Mr. Pearman is married to a very amiable lady, the youngest . 
daughter of Mr. Humphries, well-known and much respected as the - 
host of the Rising Sun Inn, at Lower Tooting, from which, after 
- an occupation of five-and-twenty years, he has recently retired. 
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- BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. INCLEDON.: 


We are at length furnished, by the kindness of Mr. Incledon, 
with very ample means of completing that narrative our readers — 
have so long been entitled to expect. The following facts are 
detailed from a statement, in. his own hand-writing, drawn up 
with,all the rough energy of a vigorous mind, and meriting the 
most implicit reliance. ) 

Mr. Cuartes IncLepon was born, about the year 1764, at St. 
Keveron’s, asmall town in the county of Cornwall, where his 
father enjoyed a most extensive practice as surgeon and apothe- 
cary. At the age of five years, such was young Incledon’s preco- 
city of voice, he sung the ‘‘ Christmas Anthem” in the church of 


his native place, and continued to evince propensities so strong 


for the art of which he subsequently became an unparalleled orna- 
ment, that he was recommended, upon the lapse of two years, to 
the Rev. Mr. Snow, a chaunter of Exeter Cathedral, and under 
this patronage introduced to Mr. Langdon, the Organist, whose 
admiration of his vocal powers immediately procured him an ap- 
pointment among the Choristers. Here he remained three years, | 
without peculiar distinction, till the late celebrated Mr. Jackson 
succeeded to the situation of Organist, and informator puerorum, 
when the jatent blossoms of genius enjoyed by Incledon were 
fully developed, and he was engaged for the concerts, beneath the 
auspicious influence of his early admirer. Here he delighted the 
cognoscenti of Exeter, with “‘ Go, gentle gales”’—‘‘ ’Twas when 
the seas were roaring’”—‘* O say, thou dear possessor of my breast” 
—and other compositions of his great master, for such Mr. Jack- 


son had then a right to be considered, having tried the best 


means of subjecting the talents of Incledon to -all the discipline 
of which his volatile temper was susceptible. While at Exeter, 
he was selected, upon a particular occasion, for the anthem of 
“* Let my complaint come before thee, O Lord,” and while exeeu- 
ting the solo of “ Let my soul live,""—Judge Nares, then upen 
the Western circuit, and brother of Dr. Nares, attached to: His 
Majesty's Chapel Royal, was so deeply affected by the pathos and 


Sensibility of his singing, that he burst into tears, and sending 


for the boy at the termination of divine service, presented him 
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with five guineas, as a testimony of his distinguished approbation. 

The public are well acquainted with a material circumstance in 
the life of Mr. Incledon—his connection with the sea; but as the 
incidents which led to that occurrence are curious, and have 
never been explained, we feel authorized to disclose them. He 
had seated himself, one fine summer evening, upon a rail in the 
Cathedral Church-yard, and was chaunting that beautiful air 
from the ‘* Padlock,” ‘ Was I a Shepherd's maid,” when a gen- 
tleman in regimentals stepped up, and inquired of the crowd 
his exertions had attracted, if they were acquainted with the 
little singer. ‘It’s young Incledon, of the Cathedral,” was si- 
multaneously answered by a hundred voices, and the gentleman 
appearing to be satisfied with that information, departed. Incle- 
don was sent for next morning by his musical preceptor, and 
upon fulfilling the summons, found Mr. Jackson engaged with 
the individual who had noticed him the night before, to whom 


he was now introduced, as the Hon. Mr. Trevor, and informed. 


that permission had been granted for his going with hin to Tor- 
bay, ona visit to Commodore Walsingham of the Thunderer, on 
board of which ship he continued, in consequence, for three 
days, and delighted the assembled officers by his unexpected 
melody. The first song Mr. Incledon delivered: in this vessel 
was ‘* Blow high, blow low,” and perhaps that song has never 
received so high an honour as its introduction, in such hands, to 
the British Fleet. The warm-hearted seaman was anxious to pro- 
vide effectually for this juvenile entertainer, and accordingly 
wrote to Mr. Incledon’s parents, requesting their permission for 
his stay. Maternal solicitude, however, was fortunately averse to 
this proposal, as Commodore Walsingham, and his whole crew, 
foundered soon after in the West Indies, when the Thunderer 
went down in a dreadful hurricane. | 


Had I been any god of power, I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er 

It should the good ship so have swallow’d, and 
The fraughting souls within her. 


The kind reception Mr. Incledon had experienced in this cur- 
sory trip, filled him with a fixed inclination for a nautical life, 
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and not being able to efface the impression its charms had created, 











he determined, about four years afterwards, to execute the plan 
he had long and secretly cherished, of entering the navy asa 
volunteer. Accompanied by a fellow-chorister, and carrying a 
bundle of clothes, he set out accordingly one morning for Ply- 
mouth; but a discovery being made of their flight, an agent was 
dispatched after them, on horseback, with strict orders to bring 
the fugitives back to Exeter, from which they had travelled about 
thirty miles, when overtaken and secured. Incledon, as a punish- 
ment, was exposed for a week in the church, without his surplice, 
and compelled to perform his duties in that degrading situation. 
Still harbouring a fondness for ‘‘ old ocean,” the late Admiral 
Graves, of Henbury-fort, near Hunnington, in Devonshire, 
furnished him with a letter to Captain Stanton of the Formidable, 
with whom he continued two years, and being then disabled by a 
wound, was left at Plymouth, till turned over, upon his recovery, 
to another vessel, commanded by Lord Hervey, afterwards Earl 
of Bristol, to whose advice the public are indebted for Incledon’s 
subsequent appearance in the Theatre. With this nobleman he 
sailed to St. Lucia, and there attracted protection and friendship 


_throughout the whole fleet, at anchor off its shores, from a display. 


of his musical abilities. Being stationed on what is technically 
termed the starboard watch of ‘the fore-top, he agreed with his 
shipmates, upon that station, to club a week’s grog, and drink 
“* Sweethearts and wives,’ the very evening that Lord Hervey en- 
tertained the chief officers of the fleet at dinner. It was also 
settled that whosoever refused to sing when required, should un- 
dergo a severe punishment, to avoid which, Incledon complied 
with the general custom, and though of a song in that situation 
we may say with Shakspeare, “’tis no matter how. it be in tune, 
so it make noise enough,” yet the force of native melody was ir- 
resistible, and the seamen flocked in breathless admiration to the 
most tender and pathetic stanzas—‘‘ call you them stanzas ?”— 
his memory could deliver. Such was the vivid sensation these 
efforts had created, that a Lieutenant hurried to the cabin, and 
acquainted Lord Hervey with the circumstance. His lordship pro- 
ceeded to the quarter deck, heard Incledon in the fine old tradi- 
tional song, ‘*’ Twas Thursday in the morn,” and after various 
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questions upon his origin, tuition, &c. directed him to shift his 
apparel, and attend in the cabin, where he sung “‘ The Fight of 


the Monmouth and Foudroyant,” ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” &c. &c. and: 


many of Jackson’s most favourite Canzonets. Here he was jo- 
cularly appointed singer to the British Fleet, released from the 
performance of manual duty, and sent for to assist at every 
entertainment that succeeded. He rose highly in the favour of 
Admiral Pigot, the Commander-in-chief, and from the variety 
and latitude of his exertions, may be safely said to have sung 
our National Melodies even in the cannon’s mouth. 

Atthe expiration of the war, Mr. Incledon was discharged at 
Chatham ; and proceeding to London, was recommended to the late 
Mr. Colman, for an engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, by 
Lord Mulgrave, and others. The patentee heard him, and coldly 
desired he would call again; but not being able to obtain an im- 
mediate interview, he travelled to Portsmouth, in the expectation 
of procuring a trial, at least, for his qualifications. This Mana- 
ger, however, was unfortunately a singer himself, and on_hear- 


ing him, abruptly declared he was utterly insupportable. From ' 


hence he reached Southampton, and upon application to Messrs. 


Collins and Davis, was engaged at the enormous weekly stipend | 


of ten shillings and sixpence. He made his debut as Alphonso, 
in the “ Castle of Andalusia,” and was propitiously received. 
Upon some trifling dispute, he joined a company in Salisbury, and 
there suffered the heaviest pressure of famine and disease. Mr. 
Incledon has been often heard to describe his miseries at this 
period with a glowing lip, and grateful heart, a ‘‘ ministering 
angel,’’ in the form of woman, having alleviated their severity, 
and enabled him, by her charitable impulse, to reach Bath, where 
the discrimination of Mr. Palmer, which can hardly be exceeded 
by his kindness, afforded him a distinguished situation, and he 
appeared as Captain Belville in ‘‘ Rosina.” Provincial salaries 
are still incompetent and contracted, but greatly superior to 
their former establishment. The thirty shillings a-week, accord- 
ed to Mr. Incledon, were doubtless, in many eyes, an enviable ap- 
pointment ; but when that remuneration, upon his splendid suc- 
cess as Edwin in ‘* Robin-Hood,” was increased to a couple of 
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pounds, he was elevated, in his own opinion, to the pinnacle of 

prosperity. At Bath he was fortunate enough to attract the at- 

tention of Rauzzini, the late, lamented arbiter of its musical 

amusements, by whom he was instructed in the elegance of his - 
art, and introduced to public consideration. So enthusiastic was 

Rauzzini in sentiment and expression, that having heard Incle- 

don one night in Handel's “ Total Eclipse,” he sprang wp from 

the piano-forte at which he presided, and pressing Incledon by 

the hand, exclaimed with indescribable fervour to a large com- 

pany, * This is my scholar!” From Bath he was engaged for 

the summer-months at Vauxhall, where he held his situation four 

years, returning when the gardens were shut to the concerts and 

the Theatre. In this city he assisted to form the Harmonic Meet- 

ing, which still subsists in unbroken importance, and as a proof of 

the general light in which his endeavours were regarded, the de- 

ceased Dr. Harrington, its venerable president, about twelve years | 
ago, presented him with a silver cup and cover, on behalf of the 
distinguished body he conducted, and prefaced its donation with 
a handsome speech, in which the merits of Mr. Inclédon were 
eloquently extolled. .He had previously received a similar tribute 
from the merchants of Manchester, and such tokens of estima- 
tion, in this case, are brilliant proofs of private worth and pro- 
fessional value. , 

Mr. Thomas Harris, the principal proprietor of Covent-garden, 
being casually in Bath, saw Incledon at the Theatre, and on the 
ensuing morning proposed an engagement for three years, at six, 
seven, and eight pounds per week, which terms were scarcely 
accepted, when the late Mr. Linley, of Drury-lane, tempted him 
with an offer of twelve pounds a-week for that Theatre, and a 
retention of five years. He had commissioned a friend to pro- 
cure Incledon’s attendance at his apartments, where he sang 
Jackson’s favourite anthem of ‘* Hear me 0 God,” and having 
apologized at its conclusion for any flagrant error, “ Why, damn 
ye, sir,” said Linley, ‘‘ were you not the favourite pupil of my old 
friend? You sung it plainly, sir, with expressive feeling, and 
nothing more is required.”’ This worthy man, and admired com- 
poser, then mentioned the engagement already recorded, which 
Incledon rejected with an aching heart, though to his eternal 
Vor. XI.—No, 61, N 
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honour be it known, that he had only given a VERBAL CONSENT 
to the wishes of Mr. Harris. He has often lamented his conscier- 
tious inability to enjoy the friendly superintendence of Mr. Lins 
ley, who had a great musical soul, and must have been of incal- 
culable advantage to his youthful powers. The late Mrs. Sheridan, 
his daughter, was a splendid monument of his professional excel- 
lence, and the artless though finished efforts of Mrs. Bland, speak 
with the best energies of truth to the value of his tuition. 

At Covent-garden, Mr. Incledon made his debdt as Dermot in 
the ‘‘ Poor Soldier,” and the town rewarded him most liberally 
for his exertions. At his next appearance, as Lord Wiinlove in 
‘$ Fontainbleau,”’ an infamous attempt was made by a con- 
temptible party to drive him from the stage, but he found two 
firm adherents in Taste and Indignation, and the hirelings of 
venality were silenced for ever. With this grateful evidence of 
public favour he acquired many demonstrations of private friend- 
ship, and dates the amity of Mr. Shield, the composer, from that 
period, which is endeared to his heart by such a circumstance, 
beyond all the most pleasant recollections can effect, in adducing 
the fame and emolument with which it was accompanied. 

In 1798, he resisted the manager’s attempt to incorporate him 
with a Christmas pantomime, and two years after made one of 
what has been called ‘‘ the glorious eight,”” in exposing his op- 
pressive usage. This circumstance, no doubt, will account for 
the harsh treatment he has since experienced, particularly when 
we look to the general discharge, with one exception, of those 
individuals who preferred this obnoxious remonstrance. For some 
years past he had been in the habit of delivering his entertain- 
ment, called the “ Wandering Melodist,” in various parts of 
the United Empire, and arriving at Waterford, in Ireland, soon 
after the horrible assassination of Lord Kilwarden, in 1803, he 
had taken the Theatre at that place for a pursuance of his lyrical 
plan. He was advised by many well-affected citizens to relinquish 
his intentions, from their known loyalty, but persevered under 
the special encouragement of some military officers, then casually 
in the town. He sang, “‘ May the King live for ever,” and 
‘¢ When order in this land commenced,” the last of which is dedi- 
cated to her Majesty, and was presented by Incledon himself at 
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Buckingham-house. Much uproar resulted from his steady de- 
fiance of rebellious inclination, and many outrageous attempts 
were made upon his personal safety. To such a pitch, indeed, 
was this spirit extended, that a military guard was found necessary 
for his escort to the inn at which he resided, and he could only’ 
avoid a farther ebullition, by quitting the place before day-break. 

On his return to England, in the same year, he visited Dublin, 
and was wrecked in passing the bar. Some of the passengers 
were lost, and he saved himself by ascending to the round-top, 
with his wife lashed about him, from which perilous state, after 
a duration of several hours, he was extricated by the assistance 
of fishermen, who saw his distress fiom the shore. 

In the year 1809, owing to a mistaken impression on the minds 
of the Covent-garden managers, that he had instigated Mrs. 
Dickons to desert the Theatre, a charge Mr. Incledon frequently 
offered to disprove upon oath, his services were dispensed with, 
and he quitted London, on a provincia! tour, till two years had 
elapsed, when he was re-engaged to Mr. Henry Harris, by the medi- 
ation of a mutual friend, at seventeen pounds per week, and fora 
term of five years. He had also stipulated for re-instatement in 
all his prescriptive characters, whieh'was unconditionally promised, 
but so imperfectly performed, that Mr. Sinclair was compliment- 
ed with Carlos in “‘ The Duenna,” on the 20th of September, 181], . 
though Mr. Incledon had been encored, at his last assumption of 
that part, in every song. Still, however, he suppressed complaint, 
till the production of a frivolous plagiary from Fletcher's “ Pil- 
grim,” called the ‘‘ Noble Outlaw,” in which he was selected for 
a part infinitely beneath his talents and his reputation. This 
affair, ‘‘ with other graces weigh’d,”’ led Mr. Incledon to reiter- 
ated anger and complaint, till at the expiration of the first three 
years for which his engagement, according to a letter from Mr. 
H. Harris to Mr. » had been concluded, he received an 
intimation of discharge, by the hands of Mr. Brandon, and 
quitted the walls of a Theatre, in which his great services were at 
length rewarded with vexation, treachery, and ingratitude.— 
Though certainly able to enforce employment for two additional 
years, he indignantly rejected so abject an alternative, and relying 
upon the energies of unabated power, proudly retired from that 
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imperious structure he had so largely contributed to raise and 
adorn. With a last look of contempt and defiance, how truly 
might his swelling heart have apostrophized the faithless direc- 
tors of this towering pile, in the undaunted exclamation of Shak- 
speare’s Coriolanus ! 

You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate, 

As reek o’the rotten fens ; whose loves I prize, 

As the dead carcasses of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air, I BANISH YOU! 

So fixed and unalterable was Mr. Incledon’s determination of 
never again immerging within the walls of Covent-garden Theatre, 
that he rejected a very flattering offer from Mr. C. Ashley to join 
the Oratorios, as principal tenor, for the past season, and to 
those who are acquainted with his excellence in Handel's music, 
the solicitude of Mr. Ashley to obtain its acquisition will be viewed 
without surprise. We sincerely believe there is not an individual 
breathing who can even attempt “* The Trumpet of Sion” but 
himself, and his intonation upon A in alt is above the best ener- 
gies of descriptive praise. The minor Theatres of the metropolis 
have been occasionally visited by Mr. Incledon, and the attraction 
that attended his progress affords sufficient evidence of undimi- 
nished powers and continued esteem. 

To the honour of Mr. Incledon be it told, that he never de- 
rived a single shilling from the exertion of his talents for any 
charitable purpose. In Dublin, some time since, he rejected 
twenty guineas upon an occasion of that nature, sang gratu- 
itously, and gave his mite to the general collection. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, about four years back, when Chair- 
man at a dinner of the Eastern Dispensary, proposed his health 
with loud acclamations, and observed that he not only met Mr. 
Incledon, at every benevolent opportunity, - contributing his 
talents, but subscribing his guinea. Such an eulogium requires 
no commentary. It was due to the generosity of a valuable 
heart, and deserved the admiration with which it was universally 
recorded. 

From the expenses attendant upon a large family, and an eager- 
ness to render accominodation, the-established means of Mr. Incle- 
don are much below the standard of ordinary conjecture. A la- 
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volved. 











The following documents are laid before the reader, as in- 


Mr. Incledon to possess. 








*twas an invaluable lesson. 


To 
Miss Merry, 
Bath, &e, 


Dear Incledon, 

In witnessing the brilliant scene of your farewell, last night, | shared 
those feelings of regret with all your warm and admiring friends, that must 
accompany an adieu to such talents as we cannot hope ever to see replaced. 
May they be prosperous in other climes! If those to whom they are to be pre- 
sented, cherish them with half the regard which has marked their progress 
here, or should they impart but a ray of that enthusiasm which has warmed 
the bosoms of the British Public, your voyage will not be in vain. 

That it should be requisite is the only unpleasant feeling that can diniinish 
the gratification of beholding so splendid a confirmation of public admiration 
and esteem. As one who feels the reality of both, permit me, dear sir, to 
wish you all you can desire to obtain, with a Jong continuance of life to en- 


mentable mistake is also entertained upon the extent of that pro- 
perty possessed by his present wife, which never amounted to 
any considerable sum, and is even likely to encounter reduction 
from ‘the law's delay” of a Chancery suit, in which it ‘is in- 
He has obtained the affectionate heart, however, of an 
amiable woman, and though disappointed in pecuniary expecta- 
tions, boasts, we have ample reason to believe, of an inex- 
haustible treasure in her many domestic virtues, 


ee 
——<$ = 


dubitable evidence of those unimpaired powers we still believe 
Whatever may be asserted by the inter- 
ested, the capricious, or the ignorant, one line from either of 
the respectable pens before us, would outweigh the opinions of 
a million so grossly dnqualified to decide. 


(EXTRACT.) 


I never heard such a thing as Incledon’s singing the “* Lads of 
the Village,” and the ‘* Storm,” last night. 
when she gave him that divine voice, and as to his feeling, I really think he 
has more genuine and natural taste, than all the singers, put together, of 
the whole country. He is, I believe, determined to visit America, and it is 
a disgrace to this kingdom to suffer it. 


* * 





Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


I am sorry you did not hear him— 









































Sunday, September 1, 1816. 


Nature was in a generous fit - 


* * * * 


THOMAS WELSH. 


Tuesday, March 25th, 1817. 
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joy it, and to assure you that to hear of your welfare will always give the 
‘highest pleasure to, 





Dear Incledon, 
Your sincere friend, and 


Sister in the Drama, te 

To oP 

CHARLES INCLEDON, Esq. ROSE MOUNTAIN. _g 
&e, &c. | Ps 


Dear [ncledon, 

The unavoidable performance of a proffered engagement will oblige me to 
harry from the metropolis without taking a formal leave of you, personally, 
previous to your being embarked for America; but I could not suffer you to’ 
set sail and be under weigh, without this hastily-written acknowledgment 
of the services you have rendered me by causing the popularity of ‘* 7’he 
Streamlet”—‘* Thorn’’—‘* Post Captain’—‘“< Heaving of the Lead’ — 
“* Twins of Latona”—‘* Last Whistle’—** Tell her I love her’’—‘* O bring 
me Wine’’—*‘ Battle Song’’—*‘ Old Towler’’—but I must cease to enumerate, 
or | shall have no space left on this sheet, to insert a few friendly remarks. 


It has been asserted, but [ trust erroneously, that you cannot now give per- 
fect intonation to thuse astonishing sounds which secured you the admiration 
of numberless auditors. And even were the supposition true, it is only being 
rid of a defect, for, surely, those passages in altissimo, which you formerly 
introduced in the last mentioned song, to express the huntsman’s halloo, 
should only be attempted by those who are ambitious to emulate the music 
of the chase. It, unfortunately, happens that Theatrical performers are 
compelled to sing as frequently with a voce da testa as with a voce di petto, 
but the latter will always most please the discerning few. 

I have occasionally, with my loftiest flights of dramatic composition, led 
you beyond nature, but never from choice ; Fashion was always the unnatural 
dictator. That your powers are unimpaired, was evident during your impas- 
sioned performance of the ‘‘ Storm,” at that interesting entertainment given 
to the illustrious Kemble by those who honoured themselves as much as that. 
great actor, in first appreciating his merit, and afterwards so gloriously 
proclaiming it. 

If Providence should bless me with life and health—nay, even wealth, the 
latter should not feedindolence, and the happiest of my future productions 
shall be to you transmitted, that you may exhibit proofs, in Columbia, of 
your having, in England, a lasting adherer, who, long before the commence- 
ment of the present century, often passed your windows in Charlotte-street, 
while your lisping children familiarly, yet pleasingly, articulated, ‘* Here 
comes our father’s friend, BILLY SHIELD.” 

P. S. Tell Mrs. Incledon that her voyage will be prosperous, and her life 
happy, if the whole of my daily prayer should be granted. 


To 
Mr. INCLEDON, 
Sommer’s Place, &c, 
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Miscellanics. 





MR. KEMBLE. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, Chester-street, Grosvenor place. 


The pages of the ‘‘ Theatrical Inquisitor” have at all times 

been open for the insertion of subjects endowed with dramatic 

importance, and there is at present none which claims and occu- 

pies so considerable a share of the public attention, as the retire- 

ment of Mr. Kemble from the British stage, that field where the 
seeds of native genius have sprung to maturity—that school where 
a delineation of real life, its manners and its customs, has proved 
of such advantage to society. The retirement, therefore, of this 
celebrated actor is a loss which all true lovers of the histrionic art 
roust unite with the votaries of Melpomene tu deplore, since we 
can no longer behold those brilliant exertions which, whether as 
the Roman, the Dane, or the Moor, at once delighted and in- 
structed us by the force of that superior judgment, powerful 
discrimination, and classical taste which emanated at all times 
from the actor's exalted mind. Regret, more poignant than univer- 
sal, is become the inmate of every bosom. The sunshine of en- 
joyment which so long beamed upon his admirers has been 
dimned by the gloom of deprivation, and the members of the 
profession have lost their brightest pattern of excellence—that 
model for dignity of deportment and appropriate gesture, which 
assisted the studies of the poet, the painter, and the statuary. 
Upon this occasion the literary world has contributed its energies, 
and lamented the secession of Mr. Kemble from the duties of 
active life, where for upwards of thirty years he formed one of 
its most shining ornaments, with an earnest solicitude for his 
future welfare, and a firm hope that the most permanent rewards 
which await the actions of the enlightened virtuous, may crown the 
remainder of a life devoted with avidity to the dissemination of 
learning, the encouragement of abilities, and the recompense of 
merit. The pages of our immortal Shakspeare have been explor- 
ed by him with unremitted ardor, and their genuine import un- 
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impeachably elucidated. Many of the writer's heroes lived in the 
person of Mr. Kemble alone, and those have expired without any 
adequate successors. Like a skilful mariner he steered the vessel. 
of his poet’s genius through the trackless ocean of doubt and 
prejudice ; he weathered the storms of envy, and defied the tempests 
of caprice ; without trepidation or alarm he encountered. the 
roaring billows of criticism, and founded his safety on the firmest 
basis—superior knowledge and a just conviction of correctness. 
Nature was his compass, and art he made his helm, nor is it matter 
of surprise that a vessel constructed on such tried principles, com- 
posed of such impregnable materials, and guided by such able 
hands, should ultimately reach the shore of universal admiration. 
Upon the appearance of Mr. Kemble, he was hailed as a skilful 
navigator who discovered remote corners of the earth before un- 
heard of, and furnished a correct narrative of the manners and 
customs exhibited by their inhabitants. We were previously pos- 
sessed, it is true, of ample materials wherewith to erect a lasting 
monument of national dramatic excellence, but sought in vain 
for a skilful architect to arrange and appropriate them, according 
to strict classical rules of taste, and sound principles of discrimi- 
nation. That monument has been reared by Mr. Kemble’s own 
hands, supported by his own strength, dedicated to his own honour, 
admired by his own contemporaries, and posterity must rever- 
ence it as a fabric that he alone was enabled to plan and ac- 
complish. He can now turn from the field of exertion with un- 
fading credit, and by the display of those glorious laurels with 
which Fame has crowned his multiplied efforts, may he long live 
to excite others by his bright example! that-example which Time 
can never efface, since it must live in the recollection of his. con- 
temporaries, and bloom afresh in the annals of every future age. 
G. A. M. 
We most cheerfully insert the foregoing tribute to this distin- 
guished actor, whose retirement has left a space in the Temple of 
dramatic excellence, that we shall long be unable to supply. We 
cannot, however, travel every length with our ingenious corres- 
pondent in his admiration of Mr. Kemble, whose reputation, we 
believe, as an absolute actor, will never ring loudly in the ears of 
our grand-children.—Epiror:; 
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om DIALOGUES ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA: 
INCLUDING A PLAN FOR THE REGULATION OF THE STAGE, 


As far as regards the unfriended Literary Character. 
ee 
‘¢ Blame where you must, be candid where you can.—S, JOHNSON, , 
‘‘ Be thou the first, true merit to befriend.—PoPE. 
(Now first printed) 


By the Author of ‘¢ Shakspeare’s himself again,” ‘‘ Lucianus Redivivus,” &c. 








* ; 
DIALOGUE I. 
‘ Of Comedy, and its modern professors ; with ‘< civil leer” at a celebrated Satirist. 
: (Concluded from page 22). 
Comicus, TraGicus, AND CHURCHILL. 
Churchill. —So it would seem by his soreness. But .a buffeted 
coward will often declare that he is not hurt. ‘ 

¥ Tragicus.—He proceeds, however, in nearly the sartne tone.— 

i “* More sagacity must be exerted than the ordelios of the day are 

e masters of, who are so kind as to think of me, who most cer- 


tainly never think of them.” What have you in answer to ’ 
this ? 

Churchill.—Why aye, you pose me. a little now: that he never 
thinks of these people is sufficiently proved by his speaking of 
them. I must give up the point. 

Tragicus—Right. To contend with such a writer were really 
s absurd. I should be glad to have your opinion, however, as to 

_ . what he has maintained on the province of satire. He thus ex- 
presses himself, ‘ Satire never can have effect without a personal 
application ; and it never has its full force if the author of it is 
known or stands forth. This is a full answer to those who re- 
quire the name of a satirical [read Lampoonical] poet.” 

Churchill.—And this he has ‘asserted of satire? It is, however, a 
gross misrepresentation. The Satirist and the Lampooner are to- 
tally different characters. Yet I ami free to confess that those cha- 
racters were unhappily confounded by me when on earth. As to 
what this masked, intemperate railer has advanced in regard 


to concealment, I would advise him to attend to the following 
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declaration in the novel of ‘ Cecilia; though from the pen of a 
woman, he may profit by it. ‘If you imagine me a_hireling 
scribbler, and fur the purpose of defamation, you as little know 
my situation as my character. I would as much disdain to be 
personal with an anonymous pen, as to attack an unarmed man in 
the dark with a dagger, 1 had kept concealed.” * ad an 
Touching his religious and political opinions I have little to ob- 
ject. It is for his rude, yet powerless censure of writers of emi- 
nence, of Parr, Wakefield, Warton, &c. &c—it is principally 
on this account, I say, that I would hold him up to the ridicule 
of the world: of that world which cannot fail to smile, indeed, 
at seeing so puny atilter set his lance in the rest, and with a 
Quixote-like frenzy threatening steel-clad knights. But further to 
show his consummate vanity—‘‘ Such are my serious and solemn 
meditations: such are the extended views before me amid the 
volumes of bards and sages and historians, the venerable and 
instructive records of times which are no more,—as I sit apart 
from the world in silence and in solitude. * * * * 
«© The subjects of this poem have been, from necessity, various 
and many, far beyond my original* conceptions. But a mighty 
and majestic river in its course through a diversity of countries, 
not only winds and murmurs in the vallies, but contends and 
foams among rocks and precipices, and the confluence of tor- 
rents’—that is,—a mighty and majestic river typified by the dog- 
gerel of the P.of L. “ It will be idle to make any conjectures as 
to the author.” Make conjectures! He should certainly have 
added, it will be more than foolish to make inquiry after the 
book ; however, the public may rest assured that the volume 
proceeds immediately from me or my pen.t 

Comicus.—Well, my good friends, you have spoken freely of 
the Gentleman, I must own; but certainly not unfairly. «* Pub- 
lic men (sayshe) must be told of their faults publicly.” Now 





* “ Original Canceptions.” Excellent ! not first conceptions—by no means : 
that would not sufficiently mark them. They are indeed original. 


+ “ It will be more than foolish to make inquiry after me or my name.’ 
P. of L. 
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Literary men, and even pretenders to literature, are “* public 








men.” The author of the P. of L. can therefore have nothing to 
complain of touching your animadversions on this work. 

Churchill —“ Il y a des erreurs qu’i] faut refuter serieusement et 
des absurdités dont il faut rire.’ Thus speaks the incomparable 
Voltaire ; and you will acknowledge him, I think, to be right. 
The Pursuer likewise observes—‘‘ Playfulness, ridicule, wit, and 
humour, are the auxiliaties and light-armed forces of the truth; 
and their power in detachments is equally felt with the main 
strength of the body.” In this he is unquestionably right; and 
we, as lovers of truth, may surely be permitted to employ those 
forces in his own case. Farewell ! 








NOTES UPON KING LEAR. 
ACT II. 


(Continued from page 24.) 








three suits to his back, 





The wardrobe of Edgar must have been: but scantily furnished, 
compared with the splendid extravagance of the period at which 
Shakspeare wrote. In: the old ‘‘ Taming of a Shrew,” I find 
this instance of the profusion alluded to : 


Come to my chamber, and there sute thy selfe 
Of twenty sutes that I did never weare. 


Edgar endeavours, I suppose, to testify madness by exhibiting 
his meagre apparel and equipage, as proofs of magnificence that 
a man of fashionable ideas would neglect and despise. 





Pray innocent 
‘¢ Be innocent when you pray.” CapgELL. 





I rather believe that Edgar addresses the fool, whom he designates 
by the epithet which Capell has rendered adverbially. Thus, in 
“* Pericles ;” Act 3 :—« I'll say so; who can cross it, unless you 
play the innocent ?”’ 
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i Again, in ‘* The Pilgrim’ by Beaumont and Fletcher ; Act 4, 
sc. 2: 
The devil in a fool’s coat, is he turn’d innocent ? 
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a horse’s health 





“A horse is, above all other animals, subject to disease.”’ JOHN- 
son. So, in * A Yorkshire Tragedy :” 

Oh, stumbling jade, the spavin overtake thee ! 

The fifty diseases stop thee ! 


Look, where he stands and glares! 





So, ** Hamlet ;” act 3, sc. 4: 
Look you how pale he glares ; 


From the verbal resem.Slance of these lines, 1am induced to 
suppose a similitude of situation in their utterance, and_ believe Se 
that Edgar is sincerely ‘‘ gasted”” by the furious gaze of Lear, 
who has conjured up the forms of his treacherous children, and, 
with the words—‘* Now, you she foxes !""—turns to them, ideally, 
in a posture of frenzied exultation, and with a look of blasting 
horror. Edgar says, a little forward, 

My tears begin to take his part so much 
They'll mar my counterfeiting. 


an involuntary side-speech of the same nature, covered by a hasty 





resumption of hisdissembled madness. 





Wantest thou eyes 


ii i} At trial, wadam ? 





Hi i. e. When most needful. Edgar adopts the term—* she fox” — 
and coinciding with the humour of poor Lear, addresses one of 
the imaginary daughters—‘* madam’—whom he directs with all 
the authority of a ‘* most learned justicer,” to employ her eyes in 
the fit and necessary purpose of beholding her bewildered father. 


False yusticer, why hast thou let her ’scape ? 
This obsolete word occurs in ‘* Cymbeline;” Act 5, sc. 6 : 


Some upright justicer / 
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The little dogs and all, 


see they bark at me. 





So, in “ Richard 3; Act 1, sc. 1: 





‘¢ dogs bark at me as | halt by ’em. 


——— 





Poor Tom, thy horn is dry. 


I believe, in the spirit of Mr. Steevens’s explanation, that Edgar 
here deplores the exhaustion of his materials for further disguise. 
So,in “ Sir John Oldcastle :” 


What, can ye find no more ? 
Already dry ? 





‘ 


Tom O’Bedlams were accustomed to traverse the country, till 
the breaking out of the civil wars, and were poor distracted crea- 
tures who, having been released from the hospital in a state of in- 
curable, but harmless simplicity, were licensed ‘to obtain their 
subsistence by begging. They wore a badge of tin upon the left 
arm, about four inches long, which they could not displace, and 


carried a great ox-horn about their necks, suspended by a 


string or baldrick. This instrument it was their custom to wind 


upon entering a town, and into this ‘ horn,’ secured by a stop- 


ple, they put such drink as they were able to procure. At a vil- 


_ lage called Bedlam-end, between Birmingham and Warwick, is 


an inn which bears for its sign a Tom O'Bedlam, who is repre- 
sented in the act of blowing a bullock’s horn. 





This rest might yet have balm’d thy broken senses. 
*«* The quarto, from whence this spech is taken, reads—sinews.’’ 


STEEVENS. So, in ‘ Twelfth Night ;” Act 2,sc.5: ‘* Nay, pa- 
tience, or we break the sinews of our plot.” 


Again, in Shakspeare’s ‘* Venus and Adonis :” 
A second fear through all her sinews spread. 
Again, “ Leorine ;” Act 1: 
My sinews shrink, my numbed senses fail. 


and, finally, in the second part of the old « King John :” 
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O ruthfull spectacle! O damned deed! 
My sinews shake, my very heart doth bleed. 


-_—— 


my hospitable favours 
You should not ruffle thus. 

i, ec. Like treacherous robbers, who have gained admission to 
my hospitable roof, you should not recompense the kindness of 
your host, by boisterous treatment. A ruffler is a noisy swaggering 
fellow, as we gather from more than one passage in the first part 
of ** Promos and Cassandra ;” Act 2, sc. 1: 


Young Ruflers maintaines thee, defends thee and thine. 
Again ; idem : 
The just man’s goods by ruflers should be reft. 


And quench’d the sted/ar fires : 
«* Steeled,” it appears, is an aboriginal reading, and even on 
that account demands consideration. Gloster may call the “fires” 
of heaven ‘‘ steeled,” because they did not humanely pour down 


“‘the winged vengeance” he afterwards imprecates. So, in “‘ Mea- 
sure for Measure ;” Act 3, sc. 2: 





seldom, when 
The steeled gaoler is the friend of men, 


ee 


Yet have you one eye left 
To see some mischief on him: 


i. e, To see the mischief I have inflicted on him. 





get the Bedlam 
To lead him where he would ; 


i. €. wherever he desires. So, in Act 4: 





where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts against us. 


Again, Shakspeare’s “* Epistle from Helen to Paris :” 


A traveller’s love is like himself, unstay’d, 
And wanders where he walks, 


(To be continued) 
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RESEARCHES ON THE LIFE 
OF 
QUINTUS ROSCIUS, 
THE ACTOR. 


Translated from the original French of the Abbé Fraguier. 
As read to the Academy of Belles Lettres, &c. at Paris, on Feb. 23, 1717. 


As Roscius was famous in antiquity, and the works of Cicero 
abound with his eulogia, I hope the assembly will not be surpris- 
ed at my devoting a few moments to the Life of this illustrious 
actor. Cicero every where describes him as a man, who combined 


with signal talents, qualities yet more signal in men of his profes- 


sion. And, since virtue should be honoured wherever. it may ap- 
pear, most especially is that virtue entitled to veneration which 
preserves its purity amid the worst examples, and in the very 
heart of a constant representation of vice, upon which Theatrical - 
performances are generally founded. Such was the virtue which 

distinguished Quintus Roscius, and won for him, though an ac- 

tor, the friendship of the greatest and most respected personage of 

Rome. And it is my veneration for this same virtue which impels 

me to venture here a compendium of his life, such as I have been 
able to gather from Cicero himself. I flatter myself that those two 
great characters, Roscius and Cicero his disciple, they to whom 
Rome never denied a favourable hearing, will conciliate your indul- 
gence for the narrative which speaks but of them only ; particularly 
in an assemblage where so many may be found who rival the elo- 
quence of the one, ‘and the action of the other. 

If, however, an apology be still requisite, I might say, for it is 
the fact, that, with the design of offering to the Academy the 
tribute we all owe to it, I had purposed extracting from Cicero 
and other writers, materials for the life of Publius Rutilius Rufus, 
aman whose greatness in every change of fortune led Cicero to 
look upon him as'the Socrates of the Romans. But finding that 
Antoine Loysel, the distinguished advocate, had anticipated my 
project and executed it with success, I resigned my first intention 
and chose the present subject. For, let me observe, I regard as 
among the most interesting and useful occupations of a man of 
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letters, the care of collecting together from the precious remains 
of antiquity all scattered fragments which may shed light on those 
illustrious names, the histories of which are incomplete. By 
multiplying books of this description, we multiply the models of 
every kind of virtue. 

It appears that Quintus Roscius was born in the district of 
Lanuvium, a municipal city of Latium, at present called Civitd 
Innovina; a district ridiculed by Catullus in the following line : 


Aut Lanuvimus ater atque dentatus.* 


But genius may spring up in any soil.—We have distinct evidence 


that Roscius was reared in the neighbourhood of Lanuvium, and 
presumptive proof of his being a native of the city itself. Cicero 
says, educareturque in Selonio qui est campus agri Lanuvini,— 
«© He was brought up in Selonium, a plain in the Lanuvian dis- 
trict.”’"—Caius Cotta, in the first book ‘‘De Natura Deorum,” 
seems to point distinctly at the birth place of the great actor. In 
addressing Caius Velleius, he remarks, Roscium municipem tuum,— 
** Roscius, of your city.’ From these testimonies united, I think 
we may infer that Roscius and Caius Velleius were both natives of 
Lanuvium; and that Roscius, when an infant, was sent away from 
home, (as was by no means unusual) to be reared at Selonium, 
in the same district. 

While yet in the cradle, an event befel Roscius which was deem- 
eda prodigy. This circumstance is gathered from the authority 
of Cicero, who relates it under the name of his brother Quintus, 
in the first of histwo books on “ Divination.” While Roscius 
was quietly asleep, his nurse, in crossing the apartment with a 
flambeau in her hand, suddenly beheld a serpent coiled around 
the infant’s body. She shrieked with terror ; the father of Roscius 
consulted the Soothsayers, and they replied, ‘* No one will sur- 
pass him in renown, and every one will acknowledge his worth.” 
Quiniu- Cicero adds, that Praxiteles sculptured this event in silver, 
and the poet Archias described it in verse. Perhaps it would be 
impossible to adduce a stronger illustration of the light in which 





* Or the grimy and large tooth’d Lanuvian. 
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Roscius stood, than that the hizhest powers of poetry and sculp- 
ture should have heen thus exercised, even in his own time, to 
perpetuate the recollection of this accident of his childhood. 
Every thing becomes a prodigy attached to those who are prodi- 
gies themselves, 

But lest we should appear to treat this tale with too much 
seriousness, let us quote the reply of Cicero, who,in the second 
book of the same work, refutes, like a good Academist, all the 
superstitious sentiments which his brother Quintus, like an adroit 
Stoic, had uttered in the first. .As for Roscius, says he, the 
story of the serpent curled around his body, may be a’ fable, 
But that a serpent might have been found in his cradle is not to 
be wondered at, especially in that part of the country where ser- 
pents are known constantly to assemble in large bodies, in the 
chimney-corners. As for the renown promised to Roscius by the 
answer of the Soothsayers, I cannot but admire the condescension 
of the immortal Gods, who showed such great interest in Thea- 
trical amusements, as to prophesy an actor's glory so long in ad- 
vance, and yet gave no harbinger of Scipio Africanus. 

To ascertain the year when Roscius was born, is not easy. Of 
that we can only speak by conjecture. It is my own opinion, 
that he was older than Cicero by some twenty or five-and-twenty 
years ; because, when Cicero, at the age of forty-six, defended the 
poet Archias, Roscius had but then just died at a very advanced 
age—Senex. Besides, in the books ‘‘ De Oratore,” Roscius is 
spoken of as a man grown, asa perfect actor, as a master teach- 
ing his art, as a faultless model for all orators aspiring to perfec- 
tion. No person could justify such a description before the age of 
thirty-five or forty, and as the dialogue ‘‘ De Oratore” is the 
narrative of a conversation between Marcus Crassus, Marcus An- 
toninus, and others, supposed to have taken place in the year of 
Rome 663, when Cicero, born in 648, was in his fifteenth year, it 
may be thence infered that Roscius must have been born in the 
year 625 of Rome, and that he was more than twenty years older 
than Cicero. ; 

At that time Plautus had been dead 56 years, and Terence 31. 
Their works had possession of the stage, and many which have 


not descended to us, then enjoyed the public admiration. Other 
Vor, XIL—No. 61. P 
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poets were also in great repute. Eloquence had attained the 
loftiest height to which it had soared before the days of Cicero. 
This may be ascertained by the dialogue ‘‘ De Claris Oratoribus.” 
Action, the soul of eloquence,—without which, according to De- 
mosthenes, every thing is insipid,—glowed with such brightness in 
Marcus Crassus, that Catullus said, «* All other orators compared 
with him deserve nothing better than to be fed on hay :’—-Ora- 
torem eum, quem cum Catullus nupet audisset, fenum alios aiebat 
esse oportere. Thus it appears that although Roscius might have 
furnished the orators of his time with the most brilliant example 
to imitate in action, yet Roscius himself, in many of these ora- 
tors, was not without models of perfect declamation. 

I can find no particulars of his Theatrical education. But as 
the promise of his youth obtained for him the fostering favour of 
the most illustrious personages in Rome, it may rationally be 
supposed that they themselves directed the ablest masters to deve- 
lop the dawning talent with which his whole soul appeared to be 
allied. “That he must have been cherished by the great, cannot 


be doubted, after reading the compliment paid him by Quintus 
Catullus, one of the characters in the two last dialogues of the 
book ‘* De Oratore.” This person was the father of the same 
Catullus, who flourished at the epoch in which Cicero places the 
dialogues ‘‘ De Natura Deorum ;” that is, when Cicero was 
twenty years of age. The following, taken from the first book of 
that excellent work, is the compliment in question :-— 


Constiteram exorientem Auroram forte salutans, 
Cam subito 4 leva Roscius exoritur. 
Pace mihi liceat, celestes, dicere vestra ; 
Mortalis visus pulchrior esse Deo.* 


It is evident, from this verse, that the person of Roscius was 
singularly splendid ; and splendid indeed it must have been, to 
destroy the greatest disadvantage which can impede the efforts of 
an actor. Erat, says Cotta, sicut hodie est, perversisimis oculis -— 
** He was cross-eyed ; he squinted.” The eyes are every thing, 
says Crassus, and from the eyes the face derives its character. On 





* I stood gazing upon the rising Aurora. Roscius appeared at my left hand. 
Forgive me, oh immortals! if 1 deem the mortal brighter than the God! 
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this point the ancients judged better than we do ; for they did not 
give unqualified approbation even to Roscius under the mask. 
The mask itself did not prevent their reading, in the eyes of a good 
actor, the passions which inspired him: Sepe ipse vidi cum ex 
persona mihi ardere oculi hominis viderentur :—‘< I have often seen 
the lightning of an actor's eyes dart from behind the mask.”—-— 
To the eyes of Roscius, to whom even this passage may allude, 
the mask was peculiarly important. It shadowed their defect, 
without darkening their blaze. This may be thought to confirm 
the supposition of Athenseus, who believes that Roscius was the 
firat, or one of the first, to employ the mask upon the stage.— 
Be this as it may, it is plain that great art must have been re- 
quisite to hide and humour his defect. At the same time, how- 
ever, it should be remembered, that in certain characters, such 











as the parts of parasites, of Lenones, and all the et cetera of this 


description, the squinting eye, far from being a disqualification, 
might serve to enforce and augment their oddness. And when it. 
shall appear, as we will shortly show, that Roscius acted comedy 
more frequeatly than tragedy, this suggestion will not be res 
garded as a vague surmise. Could aught but genius like that 
which he possessed, bestow the power of converting deformity to 
a benefit, and deriving advantage even from being born perverse 
sissimis oculis ? 

We have now touched upon the native place of Roscius, the 
date of his birth, his infancy and youth; and if under each of 
these heads I have not spoken with more fulness or precision, it 
is because I can find nothing upon record more full or more pre- 


cise. Let us proceed to examine what Cicero and other writers 


offer—1, on his perfection as an actor—2, on his school for teach- 
ing declamation—3, on his trial with regard to one of his pupils— 
and 4, before noticing the old age and death of Roscius, we will 
collect the passages in which Cicero has borne testimony to the 
private worth of this illustrious actor ;—testimonies infinitely ho- 
nourable to a man of his profession, and which offer the most 
conclusive proof that the lustre of virtue. can elevate and ennoble 
the most unpromising pursuit. 

I would observe, in the first place, that Roscius excelled equally 
in serious and comic characters. I am aware that Quintilian and. 
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Plutarch may be cited against this assertion; for they speak of 
Roscius only as a comic actor :—Roscius citatior, says Quintilian, 
ZEsopus gravior fuit; quod ille comedias, hic tragedias egit— 
«© Roscius was livelier, Esopus was more grave ; for the one acted 
comedy and the other tragedy.”—But my belief is borne out by 
many passages of Cicero, certainly better authority upon this 
subject, than either Plutarch or Quintilian. Cicero quotes Ros-. 
cius, some times as playing the first parts in tragedy, sometimes 
as representing comic heroes ; but always as the greatest actor on 
the stage. Plutarch and Quintilian only confirm the opinion 
which I have just expressed, that Roscius, either to shew his ver- 
satility or to conceal his squinting, and even make it an auxiliary 
to excellence, was fond of acting comedy. The following passage 
shews that in both departments he was equally successful. 

Cicero, in his third book, ‘‘ De Oratore,’’ under the name of 
Marcus Crassus, teaches by what means a speaker should prepare 
himself for those bursts of emotion by which he may convulse his 
auditors, and make their feelings keep pace with his exertions. 
After observing that the audience ought to be allowed breathing 
time; that their admiration should be suffered to refresh itself by 
repose ; that the speaker, like the painter, should throw some 
portions of the picture into shade and distance, in order, with 
more brilliancy to bring out the rest; he adds—Roscius never 
gave the following line with action or energy :— 


Nam sapiens virtuy honorem premium, haud predam petit— 

but suffered it to drop altogether, for the sake of forcing into 
bold relief, by his palpitating utterance, and terror-struck glance, 
by the sudden astonishment and agony of his frames the succeed- 
Ing verse :— 

Ecquid video ! ferro septus possidet sedes sacras. 
As for the next clause, 

Quid petam presidii ? 
with what a languid, feeble, careless manner did he pronounce it, 
that he might heighten the tumult of despair which follows :— 

O Pater! O Patra! O Priami domus !— 


in which he never could have displayed half the soul and feeling, 
had he infused more feeling and soul into the preceding words.— 
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This golden rule was known to poets, before actors understood 
its efficacy. Even musicians, qui fecerunt modos, had already ac- 
knowledged its excellence by their precaution in lowering. the 
tone of their instruments, when they would swell and soften, and 
vary and enrich their melody. 

This scrap of Cicero, which I have given as I could (for who 
can translate Cicero?) seems to establish beyond a doubt, that 
Rosvius was an admirable tragedian, because Crassus is here made 
to cite the utterance of a tragic verse by Roscius as the most per- 
fect model for an orator. The same passage shows also that con- 
trast, or the well-managed chiaro-'scuro which Roscius under- 
stood so well, is one of the master-springs of acting and of 
oratory. , 

It remains for us to speak of his comedy; and although his 
excellence in it has been already proved, yet the following extracts 
from Cicero upon that subject may not be deemed irrelevant. 
Cicero, in the second book ‘ De Oratore,” remarking, in the 
character of Julius Cesar, brother of Catullus, on those strokes 
of humour which may be employed to advantage at the Bar, ob- 
serves ; ‘“‘ There are certain things which can only be made to 
excite laughter by the drollery of the countenance, and the odd- 


ness of the gesture: of this description is the line in which 
Roscius mimicks a very old man: 





** Tibi ego, Antipho, has sero, inquit ; senium est cum audio.” 


And in Cicero's oration for Quintus Roscius, against Fannius 
Cherea, whom he represents as the most worthless of all reprobates, 
he says: ‘f Roscius has given a portrait of this man upon the 
stage,—he has employed his great powers in picturing him to 
the life; and vet the ingrate does not thank him for the marked 
attention !—I say he has drawn his portrait, because, when Ros- 
cius acts Ballio,—that cunning, cringing, heartless miscreant, 
he acts Cherea, for Ballio is the prototype of Cherea !—And Che- 
rea has no other reason for believing Roscius capable of the fraud 
and malice for which he himself is so notorious, except. from his 
inimitable transcript of those enormities upon the stage.’-—This 
Ballio is the Leno of the comedy which Plautus called ‘* Pseudo- 
lus ;” one of the best, and, in his own opinion, the very best of 
his productions. 
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Cicero’s admiration and unlimited praises of Roscius, show 
with what intellect, genius, fire and skill, he pourtrayed the 
widely opposite characters of tragedy and comedy. Marcus 
Crassus, in the first book ‘* De Oratore,” after relating a trait 
concerning Roscius to which we shall presently recur, adds: 
‘‘ Therefore, to mould the orator upon this comedian, let not 
any thing that he does escape you—all is perfect ; all beautifully 
graceful, all moving in harmony, all fitted to agitate and delight. 
Hence is it that his fame has long been so great, that he who 
excels in any profession is now at once surnamed its Roscius."’"— 
On which Antony replies to Crassus, ‘‘ Nothing can be more awful, 
(horribile) than your remark that every one should become, in 
his own line, a sort of Roscius, The suggestion tends rather to 
excite despair than courage.” Cicero says elsewhere, ‘‘ Roscius, 
- for his transcendent genius and inimitable acting, deserves to 
be immortal.” And inthe dialogue ‘‘ De Oratore,”” he makes 
- one of the characters, Julius Cesar, the brother of Catullus, say 
—‘‘ I am often astonished when I see actors who have the effron- 
tery to appear upon the stage with Roscius. For who can make 
a movement of which Roscius does not instantly diseover the 
defect!" Cicero himself, speaking of a conversation with Roscius 
relative to the lawsuit of Quintus which Roscius urged him to 
undertake—** I told him, in the freedom of friendship,’’ observes 
the Orator, even before the Judges, “‘ that I could not conceive 
how any one could have the temerity to attempt a gesture in his 
presence ; but as for those who might venture to come forward 
as his rivals, they instantly lost all credit for good sense, and in- 
vited the fate to which I myself am now exposed in pleading 
against Hortensius.”’ 

Nothing could equal the silence and attention which Roscius 
uniformly commanded. Macrobius mentions one of the Orations 
of Cicero, in which this man, so high in the republic, severely 
reproaches the Romans for having once dared to make a noise 
while Roscius was on the stage. The oration quoted, which, 
when Macrobius flourished was in every body’s hands, has since, 
like so many literary treasures, fallen a sacrifice to time. 


(To be continued.) 











possibly be tempted to think of a thing not 
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UNEDITED LETTERS. 
No. }. 
THOMSON, THE POET. | 
“¢ Hagley, in Worcestershire, Oct. 4th, 1747. 


«¢ DEAR SISTER,—I thought you had known me better than to interpret 
my silence into a decay of affection; especially as your behaviour has always 
been such as rather to increase than diminish it. Don't imagine, because I 
am a bad correspondent, that I can ever prove an unkind friend and_ brother. 
I must do myself the justice to tell you, that my affections are naturally very 
fixed and constant; and if I had even reason of complaint against you (of 
which, by the bye, I have not the least shadow) I am conscious of so many 
defects in myself as disposes me tu be not a little charitable and forgiving. 

<<‘ It gives me the truest heartfelt satisfaction to hear you have a good kind 
husband, and are in easy contented circumstances ; but were they otherwise, 
and your situation the same it once was, that would only more awaken and 
heighten my tenderness towards you. As our good and tender hearted 
parents did not live to receive any material testimonies of that highest hu- 
man gratitude I owed them, (than which nothing could have given me equal 
pleasure) the only return I can make them now is, by kindness to those they 
left behind them. Would to Gop poor Lizzy had lived longer, to have been a 
farther witness of the truth of what I say; and that [I might have had the 
pleasure of seeing once more, a sister who so truly deserved my esteem and 
love. Bnt she is happy, while we must toil on a little longer here below. 
Let us, however, do it cheerfully and gratefully, supported by the pleasing 
hope of meeting yet again on a safer shore—wherc to recollect the storms and 
difficulties of life, will not perhaps, be inconsistent with that blissful state. 
You did right to call your daughter by her name ; for you must needs have 
had a particularly tender friendship for one another, endeared as you were by 
nature, by having passed the affectionate years of youth together, and by 
that great softener and engager of hearts, mutual hardship. That it was 
in my power to ease it a little, Iaccount one of the most exquisite pleasures 
of my life. But enough of this melancholy, though not unpleasing strain. 

‘* I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested advice to Mf. @e8?, as 
you will see by my letter tohim. AsI approve entirely of his marrying again, 
you may readily ask me why I don’t marry at all> My circumstances have 
hitherto been so variable and uncertain in this fluctuating world, asin prudence 
to keep me from engaging in such a state ; and now, though they are more set- 
tled and of late (which you will be glad to hear) considerably improved, I begin 
to think myself too far advanced in life for such youthful undertakings—not 
to mention some other petty reasons that are apt to startle the delicacy of 
difficult old batchelors. I am, however, not a little suspicious that was I to 
pay a visit to Scotland (which [ have some thoughts of doing soon) I might 


easily repaired if done amiss. 
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I have always been of opinion that none make better wives than the Laiies of 
Scotland ; and yet, who more forsaken than they, while the Gentlemen are 
continually running abroad, all the world over! Some of them, it is true, 
are wise enough to return for a wife. You seel am beginning to make inter- 
est already with the Scots Ladies —But no more of this infections subject. 

«¢ Pray let me hear from you now and then; and, though I am nota re- 
gular correspondent, yet perhaps I may mend in that respect. Remember 
me kindly to your husband, and believe me to be ever your most affectionate 


brother, 





«; JAMES THOMSON.” 


‘OF AGE TO-MORROW.” 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


J do not know whether such a bagatelle as ‘‘ Of Age To-morrow” 
is worth troubling you with a line about, but beg to say, for your 
private information, that it is as much my writing as any transla- 
tion from the German can be said to be—Mr. Papendiche of the 
Royal Household sold the literal translation to Mr. Bannister, to 
oblige whom, and without any emolument or any view to it, I al- 
tered it to its present form, wrote the Songs, &c. with the excep- 
tion of ‘* No, my Love, no,” written by Mr. M. Lewis, ‘and the Ba- 
ron’s hunting song, by Mr. Colman. I should not trouble you so 
much at length, but that the “ Inquisitor” says in such decisive 
terms, that ‘* Every Theatrical reader is fully aware &c.”" A little 
farce of mine cailed ‘* Tag in Tribulation” was also some 


time back asserted as positively to be the production of another 
gentleman. 


I am, Sir, 
Temple Place, 
psoas 1817. Respectfully, &e. 


T. DIBDIN. 

We are sincerely obliged to Mr. Dibdin for the gentlemanly man- 
ner in which the foregoing correction has been furnished, of 
what he doubtless considered to be a radical error. We were 
not strictly in possession of the facts as they stand, but Mr. Dib- 
din has convinced us by their disclosure, that any man would be 
a blockhead to compliment him upon the celebrity he has derived 
from rubbing up a rugged translation, and even that in conjunc- 
tion with a couple of distinguished coadjutors. He might as 
safely contend for the manufacture of a glass bottle, by throwing 
in a few sparrow-shot to clean it. 
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THEATRICAL ABUSE. 


Sir, 


On the night of Mr Kemble’s Farewell-benefit, when the house. 
was by no means crowded, his friends were divided into opposite 
parties at the arrival of the period usual for performing a farce. 
One party called out for the entertainment to be withdrawn, and 
the other insisted, as vociferously, upon its being acted. ‘The 
curtain, however, was lowered, and the company grew thinner, 
when the farce-party again exerting their powers with increased 
symptoms of success, the curtain rose for the second time, and 
the afterpiece was resumed. Many members of the no-farce 
faction being still left, though some of its adherents had departed, 
commenced a noisy opposition to this proceeding, and got them- 
selves kicked out of the pit, with broken heads, “ in compliment to 
Mr Kemble.” Now, sir, it seems to me that the respect of these 
turbulent rioters for the great object of their admiration would . 
have been more sensibly evinced, if they had simultaneously left 
the house at the termination of his address, or quietly staid to 
witness whatever he had provided for their entertainment. 
Should a similar opportunity occur for the expression of such 
public regard, a more reasonable method, I hope, will be found 
of enforcing it. 


AN ENEMY TO THEATRICAL INTERRUPTION. 





PUFFING. 
SIR, 


Having absolutely laughed myself into a fit of serious indig- 
nation at the falsehood and extravagance of the English-Opera 
bills, which Mr Arnold, the ‘modest proprietor of this blushing 
concern, has rendered more bare-faced vehicles of quackery and 
delusion than a catalogue of patent medecines, or a coach-office 
advertisement, I am.compelled to request you will oblige many 
among your discriminating readers, by affixing some stigma upon 
this unprofitable and disgusting practice. MrArnold who, dur- 
ing his mismanagement of the Drury-lane establishment, had 


originated the on of puffing which has since prevailed to <o 
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loathsome an extent, voluntarily engaged at the opening of his 
Theatre to ‘‘ reform it altogether,” and no longer insult the at- 
tention of his play-bill readers by compelling them to travel through 
greater jargon than ever irritated human patience in a lottery 
placard. I would merely direct your eye to the preposterous par- 
agraphs about the ‘‘ immense influx of visitors’—the ‘‘ electrical 
effect” and <‘* energetick performance’ of some individual in 
“«« The Deserter of Naples,” the ‘‘ extraordinary attraction” of the 
old worn out “* Maid and the Magpie,” and the ‘ successful per- 
formance” of Miss Miriam H. Buggins. These impudent asser- 
tions have been repeated for a month past, with additions I will 
not waste your printer’s ink to particularize. I must, however, 
say a few words upon the “‘ Shrubbery’’ which has been fitted up 
expressly, as it seems, for the amusement and resort of the Cyprian 
sisterhood, who flock into all parts of this Theatre with audaci- 
ous effrontery, and appear to feel their importance so effectually, 
that a couple of the most abandoned not many nights ago struck 
a lady under my own protection several severe blows, because I 
would not suffer them to thrust through the little wicket leading 
to the second lobby, and compelled us to wait till they had passed. 
If this ‘‘ Shrubbery” has turned to account, Mr Arnold will 
doubtless bless the moment of its conception, and laugh at every 
honest shake of the head when its morality is mentioned. A 
manager may forget these things if he pleases, but. the public is 
bound to remember them. 


P,:B. R. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE BERLIN THEATRE. 


This superb edifice about half past twelve at noon, on the 29th 
ult. was discovered to be on fire while the actors were rehearsing 
Schiller’s play of the ‘“‘ Robbers.” The first notice of the confla- 
gration resulted from a cloud of smoke in which the performers 
were enveloped, and the fall ofaburning curtain. The flames then 
broke out in the right wing of the building, and spread with 
such rapidity, that in half an hour the whole of it was in flames, 
‘and before night the entire fabric, with its admirable scenery, 
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magnificent wardrobe, and an immense quantity of valuable 
music, was irretrievably consumed, nothing being snatched from 
the devouriug element, but a few boards and benches. Suspicions 
have arisen that the disaster was intentional, some strangers hav- 
ing been seen about the Theatre two hours before it occurred. A 
Committee went the same day to the inns and public-houses in 
Gens-d’armes’-square, questioned the respective landlords con- 
cerning these individuals, and noted down the names of such 
as they could specify. Twelve persons have been arrested in pur- 
suance of this inquiry, among whom is the man that conducted 
the strangers alluded to, and a strict search will be made into the 
affair. 

A young actor, named Carlsberg, who had just joined the 
company, perished in the flames. He is supposed to have lost 
his way amidst the intricacies of the Theatre, from the accumu- 
lated smoke and the confusion of the moment. His wife, on the 
point of giving birth to her third child, is supported by charitable 
contributions. 7 

The Royal National Theatre of Berlin was opened on the Ist of 
January, 1802, four years having been occupied in its erection. 
The edifice formed a parallelogram, 244 fect long, 155 feet broad, 
and 155 high, within the walls. It had twelve entrances, and 
three rows of boxes, the fourth tier being appropriated to a gal- 
lery, which ran all round the house. The Royal box, elegantly 
lighted and embellished, was. in the second circle, and occupied, 
as a niche, the centre of the house, directly opposite the stage, 
next to which, on the left hand, there was another Royal box, 
and, facing it, a box for strangers. From the middle of the roof 
hung a lustre supplied with thirty-six argand lamps. The structure 
was calculated to receive two thousand visitors, and in addition 
to various rooms for the manufacture of scenery, &c. at the top 
of the house, it had several saloons and apartments, on the north 
side, for festal occasions, particularly a concert-room of unrival- 
Ied dimensions and splendour, whieh, independent of the per 
formers, contained accomodation for a thousand persons, It was 
under the superintendence of aCount Bruhl, and will doubtless 
be speedily rebuilt, a Jew of Berlin having offered a loan, without 
interest, for the restoration of its wardrobe. 
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THE DRAMATIST. 
No. VI. 
—— 
** A Thing of shreds and patches.” 


sc ee 


L.—THE FAIR PENITENT. 


‘<T shall mention, as my last note, an accident that fell out at 
this play, the first season it was performed, in the year 1699, 
which I gathered from that stage-chronicle, Mr. John Bowman. 

Lothario, after he is killed by Altamont in the fourth act, lies 
dead by proxy in the fifth, raised on a bier, covered with black 
by the property-man, and the face whitened by the barber, the 
coat and periwig generally filled by one of the dressers. Most of 
the capital actors in the established Theatres have generally a 
dresser to themselves, though they are paid by the manager, to 
be ready on all occasions, for stage-guards, attendants, &c. 

Mr. Powell played Lothario, and one Warren, his dresser, 
claimed a right of lying for his master, and performing the dead 
part of Lothario, which he proposed to act to the best advantage ; 
though Powell was ignorant of the matter. The fifth act began, 
and went on as usual, with applause ; but about the middle of 
the distressful scene, Powell called aloud for bis man Warren, 
who as loudly replied from the bier on the stage, ‘‘ Here sir.” 
Powell (who, as I have said before, was ignorant of the part his 
man was doing) repeated, without loss of time, ‘‘ come here this 
moment, you son of a whore, or I'll break all the bones in your 
skin.” Warren knew his hasty temper; therefore, without any 
reply, yumped off, with all his sables about him, which, unfortu- 
nately, were tied fast to the handles of the bier, and dragged af- 
ter him. But this was not all; the laugh and roar began in the 
audience, till it frightened pobr Warren so much, that, with the 
bier at his tail, he threw down Calista, (Mrs. Barry) and over- 
whelmed her with the table, lamps, book, bones, together with 
the lumber of the charnel-house. He tugged, till he broke off 
his trammels, and made his escape ; and the play, at once, ended 
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with immoderate fits of laughter: Even the grave Mr. Betterton 
« Smil’d in the tumult, aud enjoy’d the storm.” 
But be would not let ‘* The Fair Penitent” be played any more 
thet season, till poor Warren’s misconduct was something forgot.” 
CHETWOOD. 
2.—CUMBERLAND. 


This gentleman was one evening behind the scenes of Drury- 


Jane Theatre, during the performance of his own ‘* West In- 


dian,” in which Mr. Elliston played Belcour, and was introduced, 
as the representative of that character, to Mr. C. who lavished the 
most extravagant encomiums upon his performance. When he 
had left the Green-room, to pursue his duties, Mr. Cumberland 
turned about to Dowton, who stood at his elbow, and with a sar- 
castic grin, ‘* Pray, sir,” said this candid dramatist, ‘* who is 
that wha-wha actor ?”’—(Original) 


\ 


3.—ROYAL CRITICISM. 


In a second folio edition of Shakspeare’s plays, formerly in 
the possession of Mr. Steevens, and once belonging to King 
Charles the First, his majesty has made a verbal correction in the 
third part of “ King Henry VI’”—Act 5. sc. 7, by assigning this 
speech from Clarence to King Edward :— 


‘* Thanks, noble Clarence ; worthy brother, thanks." 


4.—GARRICK, 


In the year 1755, Garrick expended large sums of money in 
preparing a grand spectacle, called ‘‘ The Chinese Festival,” on 
a'most magnificent scale. It was represented for three nights, to 
the most tumultuous disapprobation, on the last of which the 
benches were torn up, the actorsdriven from the stage, and the 
scenery was destroyed. Thus far Davies and Murphy have noticed 
the subject, but the following anecdote has not been related. 

Some nights after this transaction, Garrick appeared in the 
part of Archer, and was imperiously called upon to beg pardon 
of the audience, His indignation was aroused by this injustice ; 
he had suffered a pecuniary loss to an immense amount, and 
undergone the heaviest inflictions of outrage for an act of taste 
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ful splendour. ‘‘ Smarting,” therefore, ‘* with his wounds, be. 
ing gall’d to be so pester’d,” he came resolutely forward, and hav- 
ing stated the injury his fortune had sustained, assured them that 
he was above want, superior to insult, and unless permitted to 
discharge his duty to the best of his abilities, would never—never 


appear upon the stage again. The audience was struck with the 


_ firmness and propriety of his appeal, and by an instantaneous 


burst of applause, bore a strong testimony against the rioters in 
favour of this spirited manager. 


5 .—HISSING. 


In 1772, the king of Denmark prohibited hissing in the Copen- 
hagen Theatres, or any equivalent marks of disapprobation.— 
This despotic order was occasioned by a riot at one of the houses, 


_which arose from an author having exposed a critic upon the 


stage, who had treated his works with uncommon severity. 


6.—THE VILLAGE LAWYER. 

This excellent afterpiece is spuriously printed, and assigned, 
without foundation, to the pen of Mr. Macready, who wrote 
«* The Irishman in London.” It is a translation from the French, 
by Mr. Charles Lyons, the conductor of a school in the vicinity 
of Dublin, where he takes an annual benefit, at the Crowestreet 
Theatre, and produces a manuscript comedy called ‘‘ Templars’ 
Tricks,” with an annunciation of the fact we have just re- 
corded.—(Original.) 





DIARY OF AN UNEMPLOYED ACTOR. 
LEAF IV. 


Wednesday.—Got the girl of the house to sew up the skirts of 
my walking-coat, aud sallied out audaciously with an aukward 
aperture in the seat of my Nankin trowsers.—Met M-th-ws la- 
menting his Haymarket drudgery—swore his health was sinking 
under the slavery—and hurried off to W-nst-n to get his name in 
the bills for three parts a-night till the end of the season.—Heard 
Harry J--nst-n was engaged at Drury to supersede. R-ym-nd in 
the lovers.—Met the Covent-garden beau in his morning-dress— 
took him for a notorious pickpocket, and ran in search of an 
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officer—Mistake explained—Sauntered into Covent-garden— 
strutted among the currants, and popped into a certain auction 
room—run the ferrule of my cane through a scrap of floating paper 
—thought of the flying bank-note—withdrew to examine it—anpd 


read as follows. 
(COPY OF INSTRUCTIONS) 


Sir, ; 

Having last night consulted very closely with Harry H-rr-s, 
over one and twenty glasses of brandy and water, upon the situa- 
tion and necessities of the Theatre, we, the undersigned, are 
authorized by that distinguished individual to furnish -you with 
such hints for the purpose and completion of your important 
journey, as may appear to demand communication. 

The proprietors of C-v-nt-g-rd-n having determined ‘to dis- 
charge the best part of their company, you are particularly en- 
joined to look among the Minor houses, for some pantomimic 
actors who'll come over upon easy terms, and learn English at an 
evening school, beneath the superintendence of Charles F-rl-y, 
who is known to be a great proficient in the French language. 
Mr. H-rr-s then means, with the assistance of the Hon: D—— 
K-nn-rd, to teach them tragedy according to his‘own ideas, and 
you cannot attend too closely to this scheme, which has raised 
our most sanguine expectations. 

If there is any truth in the rumour that a steam-apparatus has 


- been invented for the mechanical performance of an entire tragedy, 


you are desired to ascertain the cost of procuring it, and state 
your own enlightened opinion upon its efficacy. N.B,. For our- 
selves, we should think the hazard of ten or a dozen lives cowd 
form no fair grounds of objection. 


*% * * # * i 
J—— M—Rnre, 
To Piccadilly. 
J-m-s F-we-tr, Esq. Ge---E R-B-Ns, 
Paris. Piazza. 


Couldn't weep over my disappointment for want of a pocket- 
handkerchief—so put the above very carefully in my purse, with 
three penny-pieces, and returned home for the day, to copy and 


transmit it to the “ Theatrical Inquisitor.” 
DANGLE, Sen. 
(To be continued) 
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‘Literary Webiew. 


‘¢ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea 


judicium dirigatur,”’ 
QUINTILIAN. 
ne 


Manfred, a Dramatic Poem. By Lord Byron, 8vo. 5s. 6d. Murray. 


The mind of Lord Byron, like a troubled volcano, bursts upon 
us with a periodical effusion, and throws up its very dust, its rub- 
bish, and its lava, in a glare of impressive brilliance. We hope, 
for the sake of manhood and morality, that the rumour is incor- 
rect which has identified his inmost feelings with the subject be- 
fore us, though, like Shakspeare’s Biron, he may perhaps safely 
assert of his most unguarded production, ‘‘here is part of my 
rhime, and here my melancholy.” 

This drama is opened by its hero, solus, in a Gothic. glters, at 

the midnight hour, with rather a lengthened disquisition upon his 
own state, and the general bearings of human nature. He then 
proceeds to the business upon which he is employed, and utters 
the following invocation :— 
Mysterious Agency ! 

Ye spirits of the unbounded universe, 

Whom I have sought in darkness and in light— 

Ye, who do compass earth about, arid dwell 

In subtler essence—ye, to whom the tops 

Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 

And earth’s and ocean’s caves familiar things— 

I call upon ye by the written charm 

Which gives me power upon you—Rise ! appear! 
A pause occurs, and Manfred enforces the charm by an additional 
adjuration. This demand is disobeyed, and the necromancer con- 
strains his reluctant emissaries 





by a power, 
Deeper than all yet urg’d, a tyrant-spell, 
Which had its birth-place in a star condemn’d 
The burning wreck of a demolish’d world, 

A wandering hell in the eternal space, 
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A star is then descried at the darker end of the gallery, and seven 
spirits rise, with respective lyrical addresses, to ascertain his com- 
mands. He requires ‘ forgetfulness,” which they lament their 
inability to bestow, but asa proof of zeal, one among the num- 
ber, all of whom have hitherto been invisible, consents to as- 
sume a mortal semblance, and upon appearing in the shape of a 
beautiful female figure, Manfred, transported with the vision, 
attempts to embrace it ; the figure vanishes, and he falls senseless 
to the ground. 

At the opening of the second scene, we meet Manfred alone, 
upon the wountain of the Jungfrau, where he soliloquizes the 
supernatural arts he has pursued, and Jaments the desertion of 
his ministers. A Chamois Hunter approaches the place of his 
repose, arrests him at the moment he is springing from the cliff, 
and the first act concludes with their descent from the precipice, 
round which the mists of the morning. are collected, and have 
rendered the passage at once perilous and fatiguing. 

A long conference then occurs between Manfred and the Hunter, 
in a cottage among the Bernese Alps, where the invitation of his 
host to pledge him in wine of ‘‘ anancient vintage,” produces the 
following frenzied declaration :— 

Man. Away, away! there’s blood upon the brim! 
Will it then never—never sink in the earth ? 
C. Hun. What dost thou mean? thy senses wander 
from thee. 
| Man. I say ’tis blood—my blood! the pure warm 
stream 
Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 
When we were in our youth, and had one heart, 


And loved each other as we should not love, 
And this was shed: 





Here we trace a dark allusion to the disgusting secret of Man- 
Jred’s misery. He appears to have entertained an incestuous pas 
sion, and inspired those sentiments it was his duty to suppress.— 
Such a basis is too filthy for any superstructure however poetical, 
and we could have turned away from the book, at this repulsive 
point, with unqualified horror. 

The dialogue is pursued between our hero and his entertainer, 
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who elicits the following picture of his happy condition from the 
bitterness of Manfred's regret : 








C. Hun, What is it 
That thou dost see, or think thou look’st upon ? 
Man. Myself and thee—a peasant of the Alps— 
Thy humble virtues, hospitable home, 
And spirit patient, pious, proud, and free ; 
Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ; 
Thy days of health, and nights of sleep ; thy toils, 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless ; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 
With cross and garland over its green turf, 
And thy grand-children’s love for epitaph. 


He then departs, after some further questioning, with a strict in- 
junction against pursuit, and we find him immediately, upon a 
change of scene, in a lower valley of the Alps, where the Witch of 
the Region rises, beneath an iris formed by the rays of the sun at 
the bottom of an Alpine torrent, in compliance with his adjura- 
tion. He apologizes for this appeal to her presence, which has re- 


sulted from a profitless wish to gaze upon the beauties of her 
etherial form. It is thus described : 


Beautiful Spirit! with thy hair of light 
And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 
The charms of Earth’s least-mortal daughters grow 
To an unearthly stature, in an essence 
Of purer elements ; while the hues of youth, —— 
Carnution’d like a sleeping infant's cheek, 
Rock'd by the beating of her mother’s heart, 
Or the rose tints, which summer’s twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow, 
The blush of earth embracing with her heaven, —— 
Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 
The beauties of the sunbow which bends o’er thee. 


The tenderness of those lines we have quoted in italics is pleas- 
ingly conspicuous, and the demonstration of the infant's sex, by 
using the pronoun—her, exhibits a delicate feeling that demands 
our warmest praise. 

Manfred then proceeds to a narrative of past transactions; and 
we transcribe the substance of it to amuse such among our readers 
as may delight in the disclosures of gloom and obscurity. 
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From my youth upwards 
My spirit walk’d not with the souls of men, 
Nor look’d upon the earth with human eyes ; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine, 
The aim of their existence was not mine ; 
My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers 
Made mea stranger ; though I wore the form, 
I had no sympathy with breathing flesh, 
Nor’midst the creatures of clay that girded me 
Was there but one who—dut of her anon. 
I said, with men, and with the thoughts of men, 
I held but slight communion ; but instead, 
My joy was in the wilderness, to breathe 
The difficult-air of the iced mountain’s top, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 
Flit o’er the herbless granite; or to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to roll along 
On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave 
Of river—stream, or ocean, in their flow. 
In these my early strength exulted ; or 
To follow through the night the moving moon, 
The stars and their developement ; or catch 
The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim ; 
Or to look, list’ning, on the scatter’d leaves, 
While Autumn winds were at their evening song. 
These were my pastimes, and to be alone ; 
For if the beings, of whom I was one,— 
Hating to be so,—cross’d me in my path, 
I felt myself degraded back to them, 
And was all clay again. And then I dived, 
In my lone wanderings, to the caves of death, 
Searching its cause in its effect ; and drew 
From wither’d bones, and skulls, and heap’d-up dust, 
Conclusions most forbidden. ° * . 
. * . . 7 * 
But to my task. Ihave not named to thee 
Father or mother, mistress, friend, or being, 
With whom I wore the chain of human ties ; 
If I had such, they seem’d not such to me— 


Yet there was one 
* * * * « ns 


She was like me in lineaments—her eyes, 
Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said was like to mine. 
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But soften’d all, and temper'd into beauty ; 
She had thesame love thoughts and wanderings, 
The quest of hidden knowledge, anda mind 

To comprehend the universe : nor these 

Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears—which | had not; 
And tenderness—but that I had for her ; 





Humility—and that | never had. 
Her faults were wine—her virtues were her own— 


1 lov’d her, and destroy’d her! 


The Witch proffers her assistance in procuring the boon of 



















forgetfulness, provided the Count will swear obedience to her will, 
a condition his indignant spirit rejects with terrific velocity, and 
he repairs to the hall of Arimanes, in search of his great object. 
Here he obtains a vision of Astarfe, the victim, we suppose, of 
his lawless desire, whom he thus addresses :— 





Astarte! my belov’d! speak to me ; ae 
. ~ . * * + oe 
Hei * * * * Thou lovedst me ae 
| Toomuch, as I loved thee: we were not made 

To torture thus each other, hough it were 

The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 

* * * ® * * 

Speak to me! though it be in wrath ;—but say— 
I reck not what—but let me hear thee once— 
This once—once more! 


The Phantom now announces his approaching death, with an ob- 
stinate silence upon every point to which he would direct its 
utterance. It then vanishes, and Manfred, after a convulsion of 


agony, departs ‘‘ a debtor” for the grace that has been accorded. 

Manfred regains his castle at the opening of the third act, and 
in a solemn communion with the Abbot of St. Maurice rejects that 
mortal mediation the priest has arrived to propose. His hatred 
to society is proclaimed with unabated force, and he assigns 2 





spirited motive for its desertion : 





I would not tame my nature down; for he 

Must serve who fain would sway—and soothe—and 
sue— 

And watch all time—and pry into all place 
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And be a living lie—who would become 
A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 
The mass are; I disdained to mingle with 

A herd, though to be leader — and of wolves. 
The lion is alone, and so am I. 


Manfred then retires, 


shunning at this time 








All further colloquy 


and in an adjoining chamber ejaculates the following valedictory 
address to the sun, perhaps the most finished specimen of compo- 
sition the best pages of this book can produce. 


Most glorious orb! that wert a worship ere 
The mystery of thy making was reveal’d! 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
Which gladden’d, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour’d 
Themselves in orisons! Thou material God! 
And representative of the unknown— 
Who chose thee for his shadow! Thou chief star! 
Centre of many stars! which mak’st our earth 
Endurable, and temperest the hues 
And hearts of all who walk within thy rays ! 
Sire of the seasons! Monarch of the climes, 
And those who dwell in them! for near or far, 
Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee, 
Even as our outward aspects ;—thou dost rise, 
And shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well! 
I ne’er shall see thee more. 


The dependants of Manfred are now assembled beyond the walls of | 
his castle, discontentedly debating upon the strange conduct of their 
master. To ‘‘ while away the watch,’ a man among them re- 
lates an event connected with a tower that frowns in the distance ;. 


*Twas twilight, as it may be now, and such 
Another evening ;—yon red cloud, which rests 
On Eigher’s pinnacle, so rested then, — 

So like that it may be the same; the wind 

Was faint and gusty, and the mountain snows 
Began to glitter with the climbing moon; 

Count Manfred was, as now, within his tower,— 
How oecupied we know not, but with him 

The sole companion of his wanderings 
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And watchings—her, whom of all earthly things 
That lived, the only thing he seem’d to love— 
As he, indeed, by blood was bound to do, 
The lady Astarte, his ——_——— 

Hush! who comes here ? 


This interesting avowal is broken off by the return of the Abbot, 
on his way to Manfred’s seclusion, which he immediately proceeds 
to penetrate in defiance of every dissuasion, and finds him in the 
recesses of his mysterious tower. Here their controversy is inter- 
rupted by the successive coming of the preternatural agents, 
who are summoned by their leader to bear Manfred away. He 
resists their arrogated authority, and asserts his supreme power 
in the very moments of death. The fiends are baffled by his 
firmness, and retire, while Manfred dies within the arms of his 
spiritual consoler. 

Such is a hasty outline of this dramatic poem, in which the 
noble author has lavished his transports and his turbulence with- 
out a curb upon their various excesses. To exhibit even the 
darker shades of a picture in which vice of the most horrid and 
appalling form has been selected for the subject, appears to be 


an experiment of the most alarming nature. Here Manfred, a 


victim to the most inordinate sensations, is displayed at times 
with an amiable character, in collateral respects, and sacrified at 
last to the vehemence of his feelings, without that broad and 
conspicuous stigma their atrocity demands. He is even snatched 
from eternal perdition by the errors of his temper, so paradoxi- 
cally framed is the last fatal agony to which he is reduced. We 
sincerely recommend Lord Byron to reflect upon the dangers that 
may accrue to youth and inexperience from a collision with his 
popular pages, if crime is again to be invested with a garment 
that moral truth should tear in abhorrence from her polluted 
shoulders. This book must either be suppressed, or we shall 
proscribe it altogether. 

Manfred, as a Theatrical effort, requires no consideration, 
and we have accordingly adhered to its literary claims in the 
course of our critical remarks. The style is adequately developed 
by our copious quotations, but there are instances of verbal imi- 
tation we have not stopped to specify. At page 23, 
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A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 
has led us imperceptibly to this line in Mr.Maturin’s ‘‘ Bertram :” 
A blighted lily on its icy bed. 


At page 42, “lie lowly” is substituted for ‘‘ lie low,”’ and every 
methodized ear will lament the want of euphony exhibited in the 
annexed example, at page 58 : 


And the commencement of atonement is 
The sense of its necessity. 


—— - 


The Bohemian, a tragedy in five acts, by George Soane, A.B. 8vo. 4s. Gd, 
C. Chapple. 


It appears, from a short preface, that this play was intended 
for representation at Drury-lane Theatre, and with a high respect 
for the powers displayed in its composition, we think it has been 
rejected upon grounds of unimpeachable expedience, Still, how- 


ever, there were sources of entertainment for the reader which 
should not be suppressed, and in committing this drama to public 
inspection, Mr. Soane, we sincerely believe, has elicited claims 
of no common magnitude to the best honours of literary dis- 
tinction. 

Herman, Count of Aspenau, in Bohemia, is secretly envied by 
Maltingen, a nobleman of the vicinity, for that general esteem 
his many virtues have acquired, and the tragedy opens with a de- 
claration from this individuai to Albert, his friend, of the ani- 
mosity that rankles in his bosom. The heart of Albert is filled 
with a more generous impression of Herman’s greatness, and he 
endeavours to convince Maltingen of its value, and lead him 
from envy to emulation. Here we are treated with a burst of 
genuine poetry : 

Malt. True, he stands forth 
In all the majesty of pride above us ; 
As the gigantic monarchs of this wood 
Suck the soil’s richness, drink the gracious dews, 
And fold the day-beams in their woven leaves, 
While the shrubs wither in pale life beneath. 

Alb, Is he not wise, brave, charitable, good > 
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Malt. it may beso. 

Alb. It may be so !—it is— 
But to the mind film’do’er with envy’s mists, 
Nought holds its colour, like some turbid stream 
Which on its surface shows the purple clouds 
In mass and form, but colourless and dull 
As the dark ooze, o’er which it rolls its way. 


This conference is interrupted by the arrival of Herman and his 
kinsman, Berthold, from the neighbouring scene of feudal 
warfare, in which some alarming hurt had been received by 
Francis Klausner, 





he whose earliest youth 
Was in the service of the Aspenau, 
“When Herman’s father was no more than boy, 


and who now, in the fear of approaching death, informs Herman 
that he had assisted the Countess Ida, his mother, in poisoning her 
husband. Herman franticly denounces the horrible charge, and 
his aged domestic expires, apparently, beneath the pressure of an 
agonized conscience. Herman rushes out to resume the fray, and 
Maltingen, who had secretly listened to this important disclosure, 
breaks from his concealment, finds Francis still in existence, and 


reproaches Albert for his apathy, in terms that merit quotation : 


You are a man 





4 
Without the vice or virtue of a man ; 


A substance, kneaded of such equal parts, 
They rest opposed in passiveness of ill. 

Hate cannot hate thee, for thou art above it ; 
Love cannot love thee, for thou art below it ; 
In thy cold bosom burns no noxious heat 

To nourish vice, bnt virtue’s tender germ 
Starves in its coldness, as the sterile earth, 
Lock’d up in winter’s snow, bears its pure breast 
Unsmutch’d by weeds, but in that moment finds 
The roses wither on its barren cheek, 


Some huntsmen then arrive, and convey the dying man, by his | 


direction, toa place of confinement and security, while Herman 
returns to his castle, and presses Ida, in the strongest manner, 
with an accusation of her hidden guilt. She sinks, in a swoon, 
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beneath the charge, and he flies to a distant monastery, where 
his determination of suicide is arrested by the awfulness of reli- 
gious ceremony. Here he is joined by Berthold, and accosted by 
a masked Avenger of the band to which Herman belongs, and who 
when on the point of friendly intimation, is assassinated by a 
pistol-shot from a secret hand. Herman returns to the Castle, 
resolved upon instant flight, and at the moment of its commission 
is intercepted by the Avengers, in sable armour, who signify to 
Herman, by signs, that he is called to their nightly meeting, and 
demand his wife and child, as pledges of obedience, which, after 
a trying struggle he consents to, and they are carried off, in a very 
effective tableau, as the second act is concluded. 
To save his mother, 





whom he loves 
With adoration stolen from his God, 


Herman resolves to destroy the evidence of Francis, by depriving 
him of life, and for this purpose obtains permission from Anselm, 
the Prior of St. Stephen’s, to personate a monk who had previously 
visited the towers of Maltingen as a medical attendant upon his 
sick prisoner, to whom he succeeds in administering a dose of 
poison, and then joins the secret tribunal at which Maltingen has 
charged Ida with her pernicious practices. Herman, is not 
allowed a formal opposition to the accuser, but that office is 
assumed by a friendly Avenger, and Maltingen is challenged to the 
production ofhis testimony. With the utmost astonishment, he as- 


certains the death of his captive, but exhibits a ‘* penn’d avowal 
of the crime” 


With three fold witnesses to vouch the truth, 
That, uncompell’d, and of his proper will, 
The partner in the crime deliver’d this, 

The document of guilt, 


upon which the Countess is.condemned to death, and Herman, as 
a punishment for the temerity with which he impedes her execu- 
tioners, is commanded to inflict it. He hurries to her presence, 
and acquaints her with his dreadful errand. She urges him to 
perform it, and rescue his pledges from impending danger. The 


appointed hour approaches, the trampling of the Avengers is 
VoL, XI.—No, 61, 5 
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distinctly heard, but Herman cannot execute his allotted task. 
Ida seizes the dagger, stabs herself, and falls dead at his feet, as 
Maltingen rushes in with his followers, and Herman, after an in- 







effectual attempt to plunge the reeking weapon in his heart, falls 





senseless in the arms of his cousin Berthold. 





An interesting interview occurs between Herman and Adela, 





his wife, in which he appears to be fearfully impressed with a 






consciousness of matricide, and ultimately drags off Adela and 
the child, 







To the dark combat with unearthly things 





That now are howling in the tempest. 






In a subsequent scene, with all the facility of a disordered imagi- 
nation, he describes the tomb of his unfortunate mother : 






She moulders ’neath a blighted yew, 








Where murder, howling to the midnight storm, 

Keeps his dark watch fordeath: I should know this, 
For these hands carv’d the earth ; tears from these eyes 
Did warm the frozen sod that bosoms her. 








This horrible contemplation irritates his hand at length to the 
murder of his offspring, whose life is defended, off the stage, by 
the efforts of Adela, till she also falls a victim to the knife of her 
husband. He then re-enters, with the bloody weapon in his 
gripe, and having addressed the ideal phantom of his mother, 
lifts the dagger to stab himself, when Berthold, the Prior, and 
Monks, rush in, and prevent his destructive purpose. He then 





















indulges the wildest delirium, breaks from their grasp, with a 





convulsive laugh, and while exulting in his freedom, is struck 
dead by the lightning, and falls in a heap to the earth. 

An interesting episode is made out by a band of gypsey-robbers, 
among whom Edith, the idiot-daughter of their Captain, whose 
wife had been recently hung by Maltingen, 
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For a poor petty theft, whose utmost price 
A chiding word outvalued, 
is rendered an object of singular commiseration. These outcasts, 
from a vivid sense of persecution, follow Maltingen with a deadly 
determination of revenge, and having ascertained that 
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he. goes 


To pay a stealthy visit to the wife 
Of a brow-antler’d knight, whose castle stands 


Upon the forest’s edge, 


his steps are watched, and he is seen, in the moment of Herman's 
death, at the summit of a neighbouring rock, surrounded by the 
whole party. They stop, on perceiving the groupe below, inflict 
a mortal wound upon Maltingen, and disperse as he staggers 
down the cliff, to expire at its base, with an acknowledgment of 
his cruelty towards Herman, and a lamentation of the hard fate 


by which he has been nig ol 
Such is a hasty outline of this poem, in which Mr. Soane has 


exhibited powers of the most superior description. We are ready 
to admit that the subject of the drama does not constitute its 
principal excellence, being founded upon the trite horrors of Ger- 
man romance, though handled with a skill which has given fresh- 
ness to features of established familiarity. In the language, how- 
ever, we have traced so many streams of poetical beauty to their 
general sources of taste and reflection, that it would require a 
fastidity beyond our reach to refrain from the warmest compliment 
that Mr. Soane can accept, upon this joint display of his genius 
and discrimination. The style of the ‘‘ Bohemian” appears to 
have been formed by a close attention to the pages of Shakspeare, 
much of whose sweetness is emulated with all his solidity. The 
meditations upon a skull at page 76, are noble evidence of this 
assertion, and three previous lines confirm it still more strongly : 


Her loose fancy plays 
So prettily with error, it might make 
The reason dote on folly. 


If an objection can be kindly hazarded to this play, we would 
point out the figurative description in which it abounds, as re- 
dundant, and destructive of the author's best intentions. Nothing 
could be more pleasing than the annexed picture of existence, if 
its force were not enfeebled by a knowledge of the inappropriate 
quarter from which it proceeds : 


Life is so sweet! so rich in thoughts for love! 
The gossip winter with his blazing hearth,— 
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The bright-ey’d spring, new-married to young hope, 





Who pipes the measure of his laughing steps,— 






The sturdy summer with his face of toil, 







His loose robes, woven of a thousand dyes,— 
The frolic autumn with his revels wild, 
Where plenty, vine-crown’d, ministers the feast— 








All these things were—will be—and I must die ! 


In another example we think the strength of a powerful image 
has been impaired by expansion, and accordingly suggest the 
omission of those lines we have marked in italics, as a fair trial of é 





our sentiments. 
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{ would rather dwell 

In lonely darkness with the fearful dead, 

Or hold my night-watch by the murd’rer’s gibbet, 
And list the raven screaming to the wind. 















a 


(His fun'ral song, or with the owlet hoot 
To the free fiends that wing the waste of night) 





is 





Our limits have long warned us to desist, and we shall bid a res- 
pectful farewell to this amusing work, by extracting a specimen 
of lyrical beauty which demands unqualified commendation : 













SONG. 


Wake my love—the young day wakes, 
And, from yonder clouds of night, 

The star of morning freshly breaks, 
In a beam of purple light. 
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Wake, my love—it is the hour! 
The sky-lark trills our nuptial song— 






Wake, my love—bas sleep the pow’r 
To charm thee to thy lover’s wrong ? 












O, wake! O wake! my love to bliss, 
Th’ unconscious rose by love is won, 






And blushing opes its cups to kiss 





A bridegroom in the rising sun. 






Mr. Soane is peculiarly fortunate in the ease and excellenc of his 
occasional stanzas. We recollect some beautiful lines of this sort 
in the ‘‘ Peasant of Lucern,” and the ‘‘ Inkeeper’s Daughter.” 
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My Uncle: an Operetta, in one act; performed at the English Opera-house, 
By Samuel Beazley, Esq. @vo. 1s. 6d. Miller. 


We hate the mean artifice with which any writer, however 
flimsy his pretensions to literary eminence, can condescend to 
trick the incautious reader into a belief that the book before him 
is an original composition though translated, in its lightest 
features, from known and unquestionable sources. In this prac- 
tice Mr. Beazley, profiting by example is become a skilful adept, 
and ‘* My Uncle” is not the only composition of which he has 
assumed the authorship with only a dubious claim to some trivial 
alterations. 

Upon the style of this translation we cannot feel the necessity 
of a serious remark. It is a very harmless medium for congenial 
insipidity, and rises to the full altitude of Mr. Beazley’s earlier 
effusions. The wit and novelty of the dialogue are about equal, 
though the writer felt, doubtless, delighted with that trite phrase 
of a ‘* Generous churchwarden,” he has conspicuously intro- 
duced. The known equivoque of the word ‘* countenance” is 
also applied to, but, we believe, without a vast addition to the 
repute Mr. Beazley has acquired. 

The rhymes are sad trash, Subtle’s song, ‘‘ How welcome to the 


lover's ear,” has puzzled us to elicit a meaning from the third line 
of the second stanza: 


And welcome to the lover’s heart, 
As sunbeams to the drooping flow’r, 





The hope his cheering rays impart 


From what the possessive—his has been deduced, or how it is to 
be explained, we confess our inability to determine. We are saga- 
ciously informed in the succeeding rhapsody that the heart is situe 
ated ‘‘ beneath” the eye, and, not to animate non-entity by the 
breath of criticism, we relinquish Mr. Beazley’s consecutive | 
efforts to the contempt they so richly merit. 

Upon page 14, the press is so carelessly corrected that ‘ bite! 
bite!” has been printed for—vite ! vite! <‘ Bite,” however, is a 
good word, and if Mr. Beazley can get readers for such a publi- . 
cation as the present, we think him bound to encourage it. 
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Oriquial Doctry. 


“¢ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 









sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable. _SOUTHEY. 

























SONG. 


N The wine is bright, the glass is smiling, 
| . This is pleasure’s rosy shrine, 


1 gai . Here ev'ry joy the heart’s beguiling, 
Ps Mirth and music, wit and wine. 





Pledge the cup, away with sadness, 





We are pleasure’s chosen crew, 





Ours are souls attun’d to gladness, 
*¢ What have we with care to do?” 






Did beauty smile, and then deceive thee ? 
Has friendship wrong’d thy gen’rous soul ? 

Blush, man, to let such trifles grieve thee, 
Drink, and drown them in the bowl. 

Why should care, thy brows o’ershading, 
Darken youth’s too fleeting day ? 

Tellus not *¢ pleasure’s beams are fading,”’ 

But drink, and drive such thoughts away. 


Come, join our board, where the glass is smiling, 
And pleasure holds her orgies bright, 

For mirth and music the heart’s beguiling, 
And joy and folly rule the night ; 

Come, child of sorrow, mourn no longer, 
Here’s a balm for ev’ry wound ; 

If grief is strong, good wine is stronger, 

So drink, and let the pledge go round. 


May 2, 1817. ANACREON, 
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LINES ON THE MOON. 





When the Moon in pale beauty bursts forth on the night, 
The trees crowns with silver, the mountains with light, 
And sheds pn each object its pure gentle rays, 

ry Be In that hour let me meditate, wonder, and gaze, 





to 
1, For, oh, above others there is in that hour, 
of A calmness, a stillness, a grandeur and power, 


To wake every fibre and pulse of the soul, 
Then bend it to virtue, and virtue’s controul. 


When misery’s only relief is a sigh, 
And the tear of distress trembles in the sad eye, 
When yesterday’s hopes have been wreck’d on the morrow, 





No fragments remaining but anguish and sorrow ; 






*Tis then thy mild beams a mute language impart, 






To whisper consoling relief to the heart, 






And breathe o’er the woe-stricken, desolate mind, 






Such peace as in day’s brighter scenes we ne’er find. 







BALLAD. 






‘To thee, I own, I ne’er was true, 
Yet never ceas’d to feel 






The passion that to thee was due, 
With all a lover’s zeal. 






*Twas nature, when she fix’d this heart, 
By every tender tie,, 

And bound it, ne'er from thee to part, 

Forgot my truant eye. 









That eye has turn’d on many a form, 
And many a lip has press'd, 

But still the flame was bright and warm, 
That burnt within my breast. 

Tis thus we mark the clouds that range 
Across the skiey frame ; 

The face of heaven still they change, 

But, oh, that heav’n’s the same. 
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Cheatrical Snqguisition. 








‘© Hic patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 


Stat favor : ornatur propriis industria donis.” 
CLAUDIAN. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


. Il Don Giovanni—Les Fetes Espagnoles—Les Petits Braconiers. 
. La Clemenza di Tite se — Figaro. 
. Il Don Giovanni —_— — Ibid. 
Ibid — Ibid. 
Ibid La Partie de Chasse D’Henri Quatre. 
Ibid — Figaro. 
Ibid Grand Rejouissance —— Ibid. (last night.) 


DON GIOVANNI. 


Saturday, August 9.—The celebrity of this performance is 2 
proof that public feeling is sometimes excited by an adequate 


. cause, and may occasionally follow the efforts of genius, with 


correct and unabating ardour. That every man had “ music in 
himself’ who cried bravo and encore to the sweet sounds of Mo- 
zart, we most religiously disbelieve, and assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that music of this divine order, if commensurately 
felt, would have produced avery different impression. When 
Shakspeare adduces his ‘* wild and wanton herd,” in illustration 
of musical influence, he tells us 

If they, perchance, but hear a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 


Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music. 


In opposition, however, to these principles, our cognoscenti, as« 
sisted by a translation of the Opera, rattle their canes and their 
snuff-boxes, at every favourite air, attract the attention of many 
silent observers by jargon and grimace, insist upon a repetition 
of some particular tune, and then walk out toavoid it. Such isa 
fair specimen of English taste, and the talents that are permitted 
to stamp an Italian opera with its best claims to popularity. 
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Signor Ambrogetti, beyond a doubt, is the vis animi of this 

production, and dull. indeed must be the bosom which his spirited 
exertions are not calculated to warm and enlighten. The British 
stage, within our own observation, has never exhibited an actor 
possessing half his ability, as the representative of a dissolute yet 
finished cavalier. His vivacity would be incomparable, but his 
elegance surpasses it, and in every glance, tone, and gesture the 
best comedian upon our national boards may gather materials for 
study and improvement. As a mere singer his powers would not 
exceed mediocrity, and the serenade, ‘‘ Deh vient alla finestra,””, 
where intonation is strictly required, substantiates this assertion. 
But in the song, “« Finch’ han dal vino,” his buoyancy of manner 4nd 
fervent expression carried him to a towering height, and he pro- 
bably excelled the best efforts of a more accomplished competitor. 

The duties of Donna Anna are more elaborate than imposing, 
and a singer in this arduous part can never obtain the applause it 
deserves. Madame Camporese, with the disadvantage of a diminu- 
tive figure, badly dressed, was received in the most favourable man- 
ner we could expect, since Fodor eclipsed her proudest exertions so 
effectually, as to engross universal admiration. This lady wins 
upon us at every meeting, and we are faithfully of opinion that in 
natural powers and acquired embellishment, the opera has at 
length obtained the firmest pillar of its tastefuldominion. Cata- 
lani, like the Athenian demagogue, must corrupt wherever she 
is caressed, but Fodor has a title of unsullied integrity to the 
brightest honours that science can award. Her jocund method 
of opening the Coro, ‘* Giovinette che fate all’'amore,” was pecus 
liarly beautiful, and her acting in ‘‘ Batti, batti’’—redeemed 
every inadvertence we have previously exposed. 

The Leperello of Naldi was contemptible and insignificant. 
Angrisani, as Masetto, played with uncommon naiveté, and will 
justify encouragement. His deep solemn tones: were afterwards 
exerted with great effect as the Statue, which appears to be man- 
aged at intervals in a deplorable taste. As a romantic fiction, 
nothing can be more poetically effective than the creation of this 
ghost, but then his slightest movement should be made in silence 
and in horror. Mozart, however, 








Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws, 
Vo. XI.—-No. 61. T 
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to bray out a few terrific strains with a sublime accompaniment, 


explanatory of all we would gratefully save him the fatigue of an- 
nouncing. ‘* The Examiner” has treated this objection with less 
freedom than discernment, but still urged enough to convince 
those who are inclined to decide for themselves, that the immortal 
composer must have ‘ wax'd desperate with imagination,” when 
he wantoned in such glaring and excessive frivolity. 


ee 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Exit by Mistake—Wedding Day—Killing no Murder. 


2. Wild Oats ; Rover, Mr. Mathews (first time)—Mogul Tale. 


3. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
28. 


— 29. 


a dimen 30, 


- Blue Devils — — 


Travellers Benighted—Exit by Mistake—Chip of the Old Block, 

Wild Oats—Agreeable Surprise. 

Exit by Mistake—Rival Soldiers—Critic. 

Wild Oats—Castle of Andalusia. 

Travellers Benighted—Exit by Mistake—Chip of the Old Block. 

Wild Oats—Castle of Andalusia. 

The Purse—Teasing made Easy (first time) Litigant, Mr. Terry ; 
Somerville Glow-worm, Mr. Jones; Gammon, Mr. Mathews; 
Peter Pastoral, Mr. Tokely; Mixum, Mr. Watkinson ; Dumby, 
Mr. Butler; Mrs. Teaser, Mrs. Davenport; Mrs. Crumpton, 
Mrs. Connor ; Julia Crumpton, Miss Carew; Molly Micum, 
Miss Matthews ; Miss Manly, Mrs. Gibbs—Darkness Visible. 

Matrimony — — — Ibid.—Killing no Murder. 

Ibid.—Bee Hive. 


. Wedding Day — — _ Ibid.—Chip ofthe Old Block. 


Travellers Benighted Ibid.—Village Lawyer. 


. Rival Soldiers — — Ibid.—Bon Ton, Sir John Trotiey, Mr. 


Terry ; Lord Minikin, Mr. Jones; Colonel Tivy, Mr. Barnard ; 
Jessamy, Mr. Russell; Davy, Mr. Mathews; Mignon, Mr. Men- 
age, Lady Minikin, Mrs. Gibbs; Gymp, Miss Decamp; Miss 
Tittup, Mrs. Glover, (first appearance in those characters.) 


. Flitchof Bacon — — _ Ibid.—Critic 

. Three weeks after Marriage Ibid.—Castle of Andalusia. 
- How to Die for Love — Ibid.—Mogul Tale. 

- Bor Ton — — — Ibid—No Song no Supper. 


Travellers Benighted — Ibid.—Village Lawyer. 
Teasing made Easy—Yard Arm and Yard Arm—Exit by Mistake. 


. Rule a Wife and have a Wife—Actor of all Work, or First and Se- 


14. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
20, 


cond Floor (first time) Velinspeck, (Manager of a Country Theatre) 
' Mr. Connor; Multiple, (a Strolling Actor) Mr. Mathews; Alex- 

ander, (a little Boy, Multiple’s Man-servant) Miss Carr ;— 
Assumed Characters—Matthew Stuffy, (a Prompter) Mr. Ma- 
thews ; French Tragedian, Mr. Mathews; Robin Scrawky, (an 
Apprentice) Mr. Mathews; Andrew Mac Sillergrip, (a Scotch 
Fawnbroker) Mr. Mathews; Mrs. Mac Sillergrip (wife to the 
Pawnbroker) Mr. Mathews; Fat Coachman, Mr. Mathews— 
Flitch of Bacon. 

Teasing made Easy Ibid. No Song no Supper. 

Ibid. Ibid. Darkness Visible. 

Ibid. Ibid. Follies of a Day. 

Ibid. Ibid. Travellers Benighted. 

Ibid. Ibid. Critic. 

ibid, Ibid. Pannel. 
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21. Teasing made Easy—Actor of all Work—Waterman ; Tom Tug; 
Mr. Duruset, ( first appearance.) 

22. Ibid. — — — Ibid. — Travellers Benighted. 

23. Ibid. _ — — Ibid. — Follies of a Day. 

25. Ibid. _ — — Ibid. — Travellers Benighted. 

26, Wild Oats—Exit by Mistake—Rival Soldiers; Mary, a young Lady, 
(first appearance.) (Mrs. Glover's Night) 


WILD OATS. 


Tuesday, July 22.—Mr. Mathews, for the first time before a 
London ordeal, appeared as Rover, in this comedy, with imitations 
of the most celebrated performers. To this mode of elucidating 
the abstruse quotations with which the part abounds, fastidity 
itself could hardly object, and the unrivalled excellence of Mr. 
Mathews formed an invincible argument for its retention. To 
consider Rover, however, as a fine dashing fellow, of handsome 
person and irresistible manners, would militate so strongly against 
the claims of Mr. Mathews, that the purpose of the scene must 
be waived altogether in a consideration of his performance. Mrs. 
Glover, who has been re-engaged for Drury-lane Theatre, was 


effective as Lady Amaranth ; Mrs. Gibbs played Jane inimitably ; 
and Mr. Tokely’s John Dory deserves commendation. 


CASTLE OF ANDALUSIA, 


Saturday, July 26.—We cannot compliment Mr. Winston upon 
the taste or dexterity with which this opera has been ‘‘ compressed 
into two acts,” but as his literary labours were anonymously 
pursued, we have no obstinate desire to press upon his sensibilities 
with any unpleasant imputation. Mr. Higman has established his 
fame so rootedly in the “ Wolf,” and other songs allotted to Don 
Cesar, that commendation in the present case is the safest path a 
critic can pursue. We sincerely wish his utterance and deport- 
ment were submitted to the polish of which they are not unsus- 
ceptible, and Mr. Higman might then defy competition in the pe- 
culiar walk of singing for which nature has endowed him with a 
voice of unparalleled superiority. The Fernando of Mr. Duruset 
was marked with taste, elegance, and spirit. Mr. Mathews is 
fully at home as Pedrillo ; Mr. Tokely might have been palatable in 
Spado, had he known ten lines of his part; and Miss Carew did 


all for Victoria that artless ability and modest confidence could 
effect. 
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TEASING MADE EASY. 


Wednesday, July 30.—Mr. Jameson, who appears to possess an 
inexhaustible fund of vivacity—a sort of Fortunatus’s purse into 
which his hand is frequently dipped without the slighest diminu- 
tion of its resources,—is the avowed author of this production, 
which appears to exceed the most complicated of his foregoing pro- 
ductions, in artifice, equivoque, and ingenuity. The following 
expanded, though imperfect outline of the piece will corroborate 
this assertion. 


At an early period of life, Af. Crumpton had contracted a precipitate mar - 
fiage with a young lady, whose friends were averse to the match, and distress 
soon drove him, alone, to the shores of America. He remains there some 
years, without much improvement of his circumstances, till a merchant, at 
New-York, in consequence of strong partiality, bequeathes him a consider- 
able fortune, on condition that he assumes his benefactor’s name of Litigant, 
He complies with this injunction, and having instituted many fruitless inqui- 
ries after his wife and child, retuens to England, and settles on a retired spot, 
about fifty miles from the metropolis, where his sole employment consists in 
litigious disputes with Mrs. Teaser, a fractious old widow, whose propensities 
give a title to the piece, which is opened at this period by the arrival of So- 
merville Glow-worm, a barrister on the circuit, and his assistant, Gammon, 
who here discovers Aliss Rosa Matilda, at an obscure ale-house, a lady with 
whom, while receiving her education at a boarding-school near London, he 
had become acquainted by adopting the name and profession of his employer. 
She proves to be Molly Mirum, daughter of the inn-keeper, and much merri- 
ment results from the efforts of each party to preserve this mutual deception. 
Mrs, Crumpton and her daughter Julia arrive at this spot on a visit to Mrs. 
Teaser, to whom they are nearly related, and Molly Mixum is sent forward 
to prepare the old lady for their approach. Being fashionably dressed, she is 
mistaken by Mrs. Teaser for her niece, and Gammon, whose master is in 
love with Julia, having penetrated the house, on a chance of promoting his 
suit, is amazed at meeting Rosa Matilda under such auspices, Gammon 
having just met Peter Pastoral, an attorney’s clerk, and old acquaintance, 
who is dispatched to Mr. Litigant with law-papers of importance, and also 
commissioned to serve a suh-poena on Miss Manly, a sort of factotum in the 
family of A/rs. Teuser, he relieves Pastoral from this part of his business, 
aud hopes to make it a medium of delivering a note from Glow-worm to Miss 
Crumpton. He is so boisterously received, however, by the old lady, that the 
sub-pana escapes him, and he has just time to request Mixum, who comes in 
search of his daughter, will deliver the Jillet-doux to the lady who is under 
flrs, Teaser’s protection, Mirum delivers it accordingly to Miss Manly, and 
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this fair Amazon having liberated Peter Pastoral, that morning, from a man- 
trap, into which he had wandered from an incautious inroad upon Mrs. Tea- 
ser’s premises in search of pusies, believes him, as M/r. Glow-worm, to have 
written this letter. He soon after makes his appearance, to inquire for 
a deed which had fallen from his pocket, and been picked up by Afiss 
Manly. An excellent equivoque is produced by the advice which Peter gives 
relative to the conduct she ought to pursue, in consequence of the sub-pana, 
which she, having never received, attributes to the source of those amorous 
sentiments contained in the letter so mistakenly delivered. At length an un- 
lucky observation enrages the lady to such an extent, that she horse-whips 
her presumed admirer out of the house, from which he proceeds to the habita- 
tion of Litigant, where Mrs. and Miss Crumpton having entered by mistake, 
the elder lily recognizes the husband who had forsaken her, and flies from 
his house, followed by Litigant, Glow-worm, and Pastoral to Mrs. Teaser’s, 
where all is explained; Crumpton retrieves his long-lost wife and child, 
Glow-worm obtains the hand of Julia, and Gammon is united, in his real 
character, to the humbled Molly Mixum. 


We are not thoroughly convinced that ‘‘ Teasing made Easy,” 
though called a comedy, and comprising three acts, was not ori- 
ginally written or intended for a farce, and broken intotwo, At 
least, we can safely assert that its attenuations are excessive, and 
exposed the dramatic thread upon more than one occasion to a 
sudden snap from the slightest exercise of critical severity. At 
this Theatre, however, there seems to be a congenial indulgence 
of every excess, and the audience, in their most irritable mood, are 
contented with an awful silence at every ineffective joke or inci- 
dent that'creeps languidly before them. 

The performers were generally efficient, and supported their char- 
acters with the most laudable attention. If Mr. Tokely be except- 
ed, the author has written much below the standard of his actors’ 
abilities, and owes them, individually, a warm compliment upon 
the sincerity of their exertions. The piece is enlivened by two 
pretty melodies from the pen of Mr. Bishop, who has recently as- 
sumed the musical direction of this establishment. If Miss 
Matthews had been equal to the claims of her song, in the divisions 
of which she was abominably deficient, it must have been a decid- 
ed encore. Miss Carew, with a more unpromising air, stamped an 
indelible impression, and opened the eyes of half her auditors to 
the injustice with which she is so singularly treated. That a 


young lady, whose person is interesting, whose manners are 
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amiable, and whose talents command universal admiration, 
should be stifled like a rose, as it were, in the supremacy of her 
own sweets,’must elicit the deepest astonishment from all who are 
qualified to appreciate her powers. That Miss Matthews, or any 
singeron the London boards, except Miss Stephens, should be 
suffered to precede her in public estimation, has argued but little 
in favour of public discernment. Upon the dulness or perversion 
of Managers it would be folly to expatiate. 


BON TON, 


Tuesday, August 5.—Owing to a domestic calamity; Mr. Con- 
nor was prevented from fulfilling the part of Colonel Tivy, to which 
he had been appointed, and Mr. Russell, previous to the commence- 
ment of the farce, solicited the general indulgence for Mr. Bar- 
nard, who having assumed the part at a very imperfect intimation 
performed it with that respectable neatness by which his efforts are 
usually distinguished. We cannot see that this revival merits 
half its arrogated consequence, or has displayed abilities of any 
description that would justify peculiar comment. From the mis- 
erable arrangements, and sluggish inactivity of the Haymarket 
proprietors, their success is a simple measure of good-fortune 
that we cannot venture to support or explain. 


THE ACTOR OF ALL WORK. 


Wednesday, Angust 13.—It appears by a formal announcement 
in the play-bills, that ‘‘ the thought on which this piece is 
founded is borrowed from the well-known Comedie- Proverbe, pro- 
duced in the year 1779, at Paris :—but it will be evident to those 
who take the trouble of comparing the characters and dialogue 
of the two dramas, that any farther hint, which may have been ob- 
tained, is too slight for acknowledgment.” 

Bravo, Mr. Colman! The importance of this ‘‘ drama” clearly 
demanded such an unusual species of declaration, and you have 
drawn it up, indeed, with peculiar touches of energetic elegance. 
O quackery, where is thy blush? If a friendly whisper can get 
access to any managerial ear, we would counsel Mr. Colman to 
suppress this explanation, which has been propounded without so 
much necessity <‘ as will serve to be prologue to an egg and but- 
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ter.” It may be withdrawn sub silentio, (and who will miss it?) 
or by aceremonious petition, asin the case of Tristram Shandy, 
when he resumed his promise of a chapter upon chamber-maids 
and button holes. We don’t care the value of a cat's. whiskers in 
what manner it is disposed of, only 





’twere well 
1t were done quickly. 


The first scene exhibits A/ultiple, a stroller, embarrassed by the contents of a 
letter in which his services have been rejected by Velinspeck, the manager of a 
petty provincial Theatre. He determines, however, on proving his abilities 
to this arbiter, whom the next scene discovers in circumstances of a most 
perplexing nature. He has just received a letter announcing the inability of 
his principal actors to fulfil their engagements, and his soliloquy upon this 
afflicting information is interrupted by the entrance of a tall, antique figure, 
who announces himself as Afr. Stuffy, a candidate for the promptership. He 
retires upon a conditional answer, the Manager turns again to his comfortless 
letter, when the door opens and a meagre, motley-dressed Frenchman pops 
into the room with his hat on. The manager proclaims himself, Monsieur 
immediately throws off his hat, and solicits an engagement. He details his 
powers, and appears to be the great tragedian of the grand Theatre at Paris, 
and is chiefly anxious to inspire the English people with sound notions of 
nature and noble acting. He recites a fragment from the ‘* Andromaque,” 
and then gives way to a new candidate, Scrawky, the Stage-struck apprentice 
of a Scotch pawnbroker. He is put to flight by the dread of pursuit on the part 
of his uncle, Mr. M‘Sillergrip, and the scene now assumes a novel air of in- 
genuity. Two floors are seen at once, as if the front wall were removed, and 
Scrawky is sent up stairs for concealment. He immediately begins dressing 
for the uncle, and covers that operation by reciting some fragments of 
Octavian’s speeches. The manager occupies the lower room, andis soon ac- 
costed by Scrawky as M‘Sillergrip, who attacks the manager with bitter in- 
solence, and a strong national dialect. He issent up stairs to dispose of his 
nephew as he pleases, when Mrs. M‘Sillergrip enters, scolds the manager 
with great asperity, and joins the pursuit. The Stage-Coachman, who has 
waited for his passengers beyond the appointed time, arrives to insist upon 
their production. The patience of Velinspeck becomes exhausted, and a 
period is put to all his embarrassments, by the Coachman throwing off his 
upper garment and developing Mrs. M‘Sillergrip, her husband and the ap- 
prentice in succession, till the actor stands forth in his proper form, receives 
the approbation of the audience, and terminates the drama. ' 


Upon the mimicry of Mr. Mathews, which has here obtained 
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so excursive a scope, it ishardly possible to hazard an observation 
of which either praise or astonishment is not the leading feature. 
Many parts of his varied imitations are familiar, it is true, from 
long experience, but the whole is so neatly compacted, that no- 
velty has not been wanting to its excellence or attraction. 


THE WATERMAN. 


Thursday, August 21.—Mr. Duruset assumed the part of Tom 
Tug, for the first time, and filled it with a success which the 
known taste and sensibility of his endeavours could hardly fail of 
securing. He was in fine voice, and acted the character in a style 
of truth and simplicity, which could alone impart an interest to 
duties of so obsolete a nature. We shall seize the opportunity 
of its repitition to visit the efforts of Mr. Duruset with a more 
expanded tribute. 


RIVAL SOLDIERS. 


Tuesday, August 26.—A Mrs. Lewis made her debit upon 
Theatrical boards as Mary in this unmeaning entertainment, and 
was received with a degree of favour not at all warranted by her 
figure or exertions. She is a little round-shouldered woman, with 
an incorrigible lisp, and a voice but slightly recommended by its 
force or cultivation. She commenced the character with a pretty 
song of Bishop’s, from the ‘* Lord of the Manor,” and either 
through inability or alarm omitted her share in a trio with which 
the scene concludes. We would advise this young lady, in abso- 
lute kindness, to turn her attention most seriously to another 
pursuit. 

The evening was appropriated to the benefit of Mrs. Glover, 
and we were happy to witness the brilliant auditory that collected 
to reward her pretensions. In the comedy of ‘* Wild Oats,” Mr. 
Terry played Sir George Thunder with great spirit, and Mr. Ma- 
thews excited much applause by his mimic powers. We think, 
however, the imitations of Kean, and Incledon, (in a song) were 
partially unsuccessful. Kemble was not a perfect resemblance, 
and Bannister’s manner only seemed to be identified ; but Cooke, 
Suett, Munden, Blanchard, and Fawcett, were given with 4 
powerful counterpart of their respective attributes. 
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ENGLISH OPERA. 





- Bachelors’ Wives—Deserter of Naples. ; 

92. Love ina Village; Young Meadows, Mr. Pearman—Rosetta, Miss 

i Stevenson (first aypearance. )—Bachelors’ Wives. 

. Artaxerxes—Bachelors’ Wives—Deserter of Naples. 

. Maid and Magpie—My Uncle—Bachelors’ Wives. 

. Love in a Village -~ _- Ibid. 

. The Wizard; or, the Brown Man of the Moor; The Wizard, Mr. 
H. Johnston ; Hobbie Elliot, Mr. Bartley; William Greme, Mr. 
I. Isaacs; Hubert Ratcliffe, Mr. Wrench; Mr. Vere, (the Laird 
of Ellieslaw,) Mr. Wheatley; Sir Frederick Langley, Mr. T. 
Short; Davie, Mr. Huckel; Jsabel Vere, Miss Kelly; Grace 
Armstrong, Miss M. H. Buggins; Dame Elliot, Mrs. Grove 5 
Jean, Miss Buggins; A/iss Ilderton, Miss Love ; Old Woman, 
Mrs. Henley.—Bachelors’ Wives. 

. Ibid. — _ _ — Free and Easy. 

. Ibid.—My Uncle—Bachelors’ Wives. 

. Ibid.—Is he Jealous—lIbid. 

. Ibid. — My Uncle—Ibid. , 

. Free and Easy—Matrimony ; Baron De Limberg, Mr. Lancaster ; 
Delaval, Mr. Wrench; O'Cloghorty, Mr. W. S. Chatterley; 
Clara, Miss Kelly, (first appearance) Lisettu, Miss Love—Ba- 
chelors’ Wives. 

. The Wizard — Ibid. — = Ibid. 

. Ibid. —My Uncle—Midas ;—IMMerTaLs—Jupiter, Mr. Lee ; Apollo, 
Mr. Pearman ; Pan, Mr. I. Isaacs ; Juno, Mrs. Pincott;—MortTars 
—Midas, Mr. W. S, Chatterley; Dametas, Mr. Broadhurst ; 
Sileno, Mr. Huckel; Daphne, Miss Stevenson; ‘ysis, Mrs. 
Grove; Nysa, Miss Kelly. 

. Ibid.—Matrimony—Bachelors’ Wives. 

. Ibid.—My Uncle—Deserter of Naples. 

. Ibid.—Matrimony—Midas. 

» Ibid. —My Uncle—Maid and the Magpie. 
. Two Words—Is he Jealous—Midas. 

11. Artaxerxes—My Uncle — _ Ibid.—Wysa, Miss Buggins 

12. — Wives, Mrs. Gaylove, Miss Stevenson—Adopted 
Child. 

13. The Persian Hunters; or the Rose of Gurgistan ; Hamet, Mr. Horn, 
Abdallah, Mr. Broadhurst ; Hassan, Mr. 1. Isaacs ; Mufti Quiz- 
zendi, Mr. W.S. Chatterley; Hatucar, Mr. Bartley, Abcassaen, 
Mr. Pearman; Beresien Mr. Wilkinson; Kalmar, Mr. Lee; 
Zelinda, Mrs. W. S. Chatterley; Zodaiya, Miss Miriam H. 
Buggins; Benescha, Miss Stevenson; Lescha Mrs, Grove.— 
My Uncle. 

14. Tbid.—Midas. 

15. Ibid.—Adopted Child. 


16. Ibid.—Padloeck; Don Diego, Mr. Barnett; Zeander, Mr. Pear- 
man; Mungo, Mr. W.S. Chatterley; Leonera, Miss Steven- 
son; Ursula, Mrs. Grove. 

18. Ibid.—My Uncle—Padlock. 

19. Ibid.—Fire and Water; Captain Hurry, Mr. Bartley ; Thrifty, Mr. 
W.S. Chatterley ; Frederick, Mr. Wrench; Jacob, Mr. Wilkin. 
son; Fanny, Miss Love; Furbish, Miss Stevenson—Midas. 

20. Ibid.—Ibid.—Adopted Child. 


— 21, ~~ Wizard ; Jsabel, Mrs. W. S. Chatterley—~Ibid.—Bachelors’ 
lves. 


—— 22. Persian Hunters—Ibid.—Midas. 

—— 23. Ibid.—hbid.—Padlock. Don Diego, Mr. 1. Isaaes. 
—— 25. The Wizard—Fire and Water—Adopted Child. 
—— 26. Persian Hunters—Jbid~-Padlock. 
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LOVE IN A VILLAGE, 


Tuesday, July 22.—A Miss Stevenson was produced in the part 
of Rosetta, and has since appeared in many assumptions that have 
strengthened our immediate belief of her ultimate incapacity. 
This personation of Rusetia, ‘‘ T’have seen what we have seen, 
see what we see,”’ has filled us with unfading regret, ani we shall 
despair of ifs escape from the rude hands of presumption or im- 
becility, till such attempts as those of Miss Stevenson are resisted 
with unremitting exposure. 

Mr. Pearman, upon this occasion, undertook the part of 
Young Meadows, and manifested such a rare union ot melody and 
discernment, that we have never seen its duties displayed to su- 
perior advantage. He introduced Mr. Bishop's beautiful air, 
«* And has she then fail'd in her truth,"’ with peculiar success, and 
was encored with all the rapture its sweetness and sensibility 
deserved. 

The Justice Woodcock of Mr. Chatterley was an elaborate per- 
formance, and in many points would substantiate the most hon- 
ourable mention. His song was admirably executed, and we 
have seldom seen any thing equal to his bye-play with Rosetta, in 
the air of ‘* Go, naughty man, I can't abide you.” Mr. Wilkinson's 
Hodge was a miserable failure, and he seemed to play it with all 
the uneasiness of self-conviction. As Hawthorn, Mr. Isaacs pleased 
us better than we had ventured tu expect. The retention of ‘ My 
Dolly,” does credit to his taste, and a restricted indulgence of 
the shake would improve his execution. 

Miss Kelly, as Madge, was inimitably excellent, and proved 
how susceptible of importance an inferior part may be rendered 
by the hands into which it is consigned. We have rarely been 
permitted to witness her talents in this way at Drury-lane Theatre, 
but s:me means will assuredly be found of promoting their 
exertion. 


THE WIZARD. 


Saturday, July 26.—The “ Black Dwarf,” a popular subject 
from the ‘‘ Tales of my Landlord,” has been selected for this ro- 
mantic perversion of poetry and common sense. The manage- 
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ment of this piece is assigned to Mr. Beazley, assisted by Mr. 
Arnold whose muse, by contributing some songs, &c. has sus- 
tained the wing of his co-adjutor in the loftiness of its ascension. | 


Vere, the Laird of Ellieslaw, has become unjustly possessed of the castle 
and estates of his deceased brother, at whose death he had caused an infabt 
son to be stvlen from his cradle, and reared in an abject manner. His perse- 
cution of this forlorn youth was unremitting while he remained within his 
power inthe hope that oppression would hurry him from existence. Chance 
brings the true Laird of Ellieslaw acquainted with Hubert Ratcliffe, Laird of 
Earnsclitfe, aud they form a strong mutual attachment. arnscliffe is ap- 
prised of the injustice experienced by his friend, whom he counsels how to 
proceed fur the recovery of his inheritance. To attain this object, young 
Ellieslaw assumes a double character, by sometimes personating Earnesetiffe, 
who is supposed to be abroad, and at others appearing as the wild and savage 
inbabitant of a lone hovel on Mucklestane-moor, to the great terror of the 
surrounding peasantry, who have endowed him with supernatural power. In 
his first character he gains the affections of Isabel Vere, the daughter of his 
unnatural uncle, whose conduct is narrowly watched by Ratcliffe, accident 
having made him an inmate of the family. He-.discovers that Vere intends 
his daughter for Sir Frederick Langley, who urges his suit against the incli- 
nations of Zsabel, and the remonstrances of Ratcliffe, who being in possess- 
ion of some secrets relative to Vere, which place him beneath his controul, 
had forbidden the marriage. To force her compliance, Vere proposes to have 
his daughter carried off by Graeme, the Red Reaver of Westburn-flat, and 
émprisoned in his house till her consent is given to the intended union. From 
the first attempt of this bandit Isabel is rescued by he: cousin Elieslaw, but 
a subsequent effort is successful, and Ratcliffe, who had discovered the plot, 
hastens to his friend, and excites him to her rescue, She is now restored to 
her father, who entertains a sincere peniteuce for his unworthy couduct, but 
as Langley has declared that unless the marriage is solemnized that evening, 
he will give information of certain treasonable designs in which they were 
both engaged, Isabel, alarmed for her parent’s safety, who is threatened with 
an ignominious death, determines to accept the hand of her hateful suitor. 
They proceed to the altar, where the ceremony is interrupted by the sudden 
appearance of the imputed Wizard, who flings off his disguise, and demands 


the Lairdship of Ellieslaw. Ratcliffe enforces his claims, and Langley, re- 


sorting to violence, commands the attendants to arrest the intruder, but an 
armed force rushing in at that moment, seize Vere and Langley as adherents 
to the Jacobite dynasty, and the cause of love and justice is rendered 
, triumphant. 


lt would now be useless to suggest any improvement of the 
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fable, but we cannot help regretting that the supernatural charm 
attached to the Wizard was destroyed by a premature knowledge 


of his person and his purposes. The episode of Hobbie Elliot 


whose cottage is burnt, and his sweetheart carried off by Graeme, 
has more interest than the leading points of the drama, which 
abounded with extraneous, and fatiguing prolixity. It has been 
since ‘ curtail’d of its fair proportion,” and suffered to annoy us 
two hours only, instead of three. 

Mr. H. Johnston in the juvenile portions of his part walked 
over the limits of illusion, but when padded and propped for the 
lone resident of Mucklestane-mvor, looked fiercer than Mrs. 
Egerton in Meg Merrilies. Since its production he has suffered 
deeply by a rheumatic disorder, which swelled his knees to an 
amazing extent, and compelled him to attend the Theatre upon 
crutches. The piece was postponed fora night or two on the 
Sist ult. but Mr. H. Johnstén soon resumed his situation, and 
has since travelled with astonishing ardour through the business 
of the scene. 

Mr. Bartley acted Elliot with unusual excellence, and merited 
the warm commendation his efforts excited. Mr. Wrench was ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous as a sentimental personage, embellished with 
much morality, and a large broadsword. Mr. Isaacs looked the 
freebooter extremely well, but might have played it better. A Mr. 
Wheatley was re-engaged for the duties of Mr. Vere, which he 
dressed, by a strange oversight, without stockings or small-clothes, 
and represented with measureless insipidity. 

Miss Kelly is not in person what Isabel Vere would be imagin- 
ed, but her talents compensated in a great degree for the want of 
beauty ard elegance. Owing to her engagement at Hereford and 
Worcester, the part has been allotted to Mrs. Chatterley, whose 
pathetic powers and melting voice are better suited to some por- 
tions of the character than the great excellenee of its original 
representative. 

The music is provided by Mr. Horn, and would neither justify 
compliment or remark. An arrangement of ‘ Over the hills and 
far away,” was pretty though not effective, and has ultimately 

_been- omitted. Miss Kelly enjoyed two national melodies, to 
which she imparted considerable animation, and Miss H. Buggins 
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gained some applause in a song which the «¢ British Press,” with- 
out ceremony, asserted to have beeu an unanimous encore, though 
received without the slightest call for repitition. The venality of 
the papers is disgusting. 


MIDAS. 


Monday, August 4.—Mr. Pearman assumed the part of Apollo 
in this burletta, and though not so handsome as the deity himself, 
was perhaps nearly as melodious. His first song, ‘* Be by your 
friends advised,” excited a rapturous encore, and ‘‘ Pray Goody”’ was 
sang with all the soft persuasion that its subject demanded. Mr. 
Pearman omitted no opportunity for playful attention or tender 
elegance, and has substantiated the firmest claims, by this person- 
ation, toa high rank in the public favour. 

The Midas of Mr. Chatterley was an amusing performance, and 
we regret the obstinacy with which he continued to stimulate some 
trivial symptons of dissatisfaction. His last song is extremely 
tedious per se, and to render it more offensive by pertinacious bawl- 
ing, was inexcusable in an actor of ability and experience. __ 

Miss Kelly played Nysa with peculiar archness, Her clumsy 
flight from Daphne, in their personal contest, was among the 
most entertaining touches this lady has ever displayed. Miss 
Stevenson has too inany friends in the house to need our feeble 
support, and as we cannot participate in their glowing applause, 
for once it shall pass. without interruption. Mysis should be sup- 
ported by a singer, and to that name Mrs. Grove, with considera- 
ble merit, has the slightest claims that ever were resisted. 


THE PERSIAN HUNTERS. 


Wednesday, August 13.—A new opera, nnder this denomina- 
tion, was produced from the pen of Mr. Noble, the author of 
some poems which have been chiefly circulated among his per- 
sonal acquaintance, and can therefore weigh but lightly in the 
scale of poetical estimation. The fable is as follows :—= 


Hamet, the Sultan of Persia, has defeated the Abkhans, a Tartar tribe, 
sequestered their possessions, and reduced them to slavery. A remnant of 
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this devoted race, commanded by their chief, Abcassan, retire to the Geor- 
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gian mountains, from whence, assisted by an auxiliary force, they make an 
irruption upon the Persian territory, to revenge the injuries of Hatucar, a 
distinguished member of the tribe, whose father had perished by the sword, 
whose daughter was stolen in her childhood, and whose sister, Zelinda, be- 
trothed tu dbcassan, has been recently surprised by a band of Persian rovers. 
The piece opens with Hamet’s arrival in the vicinity of their eucampment, 
on a hunting-party, with an army at his heels. Having been thrown from 
his courser in the heat of the chase, he is relieved by Zodaiya, the *: Ruse of 
Gurgistan,’’ with whom he becomes enamoured, and determines to espouse 
upon proof of her affection. With this view he pretends to be the victim of 
those he commands, and imposes so successfully upon Zodaiya, that she 
surrenders herself to the royal guards, to save 4imudah, as he terms himself, 
from death or captivity. In the meantime, the Tartars and the Persians 
have several furious encounters, and the arms of the latter prevailing, Abcas- 
san, Hatucar, and Zelinda, who had just been released by the Sultan’s mag- 
‘nanimity, are made prisoners. They are conveyed to the imperial pavition, 
where Lescha, the supposed mother of Zodaiya, renounces her cunsangui- 
nity, and proves her to be the offspring of Hatucar, from whom she had cun- 
veyed the infant he so unceasingly lamented. Hamet, after a conclusive trial 
of Zodaiya’s attachment, resumes his princely character, and elevates her 
virtues to that throne they are so brilliantly qualified to adorn. 


Some collateral scenes are founded upon the vivacity of Be- 
nescha, the daughter of Zodaiya’s nurse, the quaintness of Bereslen, 
a Georgian peasant, and the propensities of Mufti Quizzendi, a 
pandar to the Persian seraglio. These characters, however, ate 
but faintly sketched, and afford a very immaterial relief to the 
sombre routine of the plot. 

Many judicious curtailments have been made in the progress 
of this opera, but it still exhibits a radical want of interest 
which ought wholly to have prevented its representation. If 
Hamet had been kept entirely from our knowledge, as the Sultan, 
till his experiments upon the constancy of Zodaiya were fulfilled, 
something like surprise might have eventually resulted from his 
assumption of the royal duties, to recognise and reward the 
claims of this faithful maiden. According to the existing ar- 
rangement, he throws off robes and turbans with great facility, 
calls himself .4/mudah, and endeavours to amuse the audience by 
so childish, unnecessary, and disgusting a deception. We are 
sincerely astonished at the lack of discernment under which this 


piece could alone obtain a public reception. 
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The overture is by a Mr. Perry, of Norwich, and conveys a 
strong promise of future excellence. The vocal music, according 
to play-bill annunciation, has resulted from the labours of Mr. 
Horn, after toiling through eighteen months towards its com- 
pletion. We cannot congratulate the mountain or the mouse, 
and if this time has been really spent in the composition, we must 
deeply regret the wanton waste of so precious a material. 

Mr. Pearman has been systematically encored in a cantabile air 
to which his great excellence imparts the whole of its attraction. 
His second song, for he absolutely was entrusted with two, being 
found too feeble for retention, has been recently omitted, and 
this captivating singer, from the frivolity of managerial arrange- 
ments, is condemned to drudge through an inferior part, with 
greater talents and more popularity than at present attach to the 
whole vocal strength of this establishment put together. Mr. 
Horn is eternally hammering upon his a in alt, and _ positively 
renders the very seat upon which we sit, a source of continued 
uneasiness. He is surely too good a musician to be ‘* as a wood- 
cock to his own springe,” and if the ‘ foul practice” of this 
quackery has not hampered him into a serious Opinion of its 
value, we hope he will desist from such excessive indulgence, in 
time to protect the tottering remnants of his voice from irrep- 
arable ruin. 

‘© A hit, a very palpable hit,’’ was made by Mr. Jones ina 
lively air, which had some tolerable execution to recommend it. 
We are afraid Mr. Lee has been spoiled by encouragement, 
and if our pages have at all contributed, by their favourable sen- 
timents, to this unhappy. perversion, we can safely assert, that 
his present careless and conceited manner will remove every 
impulse to notice or applaud him. Mr. Isaacs was successful 
in a good bold duet with Mr. Horn, but his ear is not tuned 
finely enough to feel the difference between a major and 
minor third. Mr. Broadhurst has a neat ballad in the last aet, 
which he sings prettily, in his peculiar manner, but mars by 


a vile trick of carrying his hands together, like Piety on a 
monument. 


Miss M. H. Buggins is a very crude singer, with a few sweet. 
tones that bear some resemblance to the melody of Miss Stephens. 
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In shake and cadence she is thoroughly deficient, and upon this 
occasion was overpowered by the importance of her duties. Miss 
Stevenson did little to forward her reputation, and Mrs Grove 
could make nothing of a miserable part. 

The scenery is good at intervals, the dresses are occasionally 
characteristic, and the decorations appropriate, though one of 
the Tartarian standards bore a whimsical similitude to an un- 
finished pair of breeches, and some of the soldiery appeared to be 
carrying a set of gilt fiddle-cases for the gentlemen of the or- 
chestra. The piece has not been attractive, nor, with Mr. Horn 
and Miss M. H. Burgins for its reciprocal pillars, can we feel 
surprised at such a consummation of mistaken endeavour. 


FIRE AND WATER. 


Tuesday, August 19.—This is a lively interlude, from the French, 
originally handed over to Mr. T. Dibdin for adaptation to theEng- 
lish stage, and subsequently completed by Mr. Beazley. 


Thrifty, an amorous old miser, wishes to vbtain the hand of Fanny, the 
niece of Captain Marmaduke Hurry, who consults him as to her matrimo- 
nial destination, and directs a contract to be prepared in pursuance of his re- 
presentations, which leave the uncle under a full impression that his friend 
had procured an acceptable suitor. The piece opens about half past eight 
in the evening, and Hurry has appointed nine for the settlement of his busi- 
ness. Fanny now arrives from a boarding-school, attended by her maid 
Furbish, Thrifty receives her with all the ridiculous gallantry of an old dotard, 
and hurries off immediately to expedite a serenade he had arranged for her 
reception. Inthe meantime, /‘rederick, an enterprizing youth, who has se- 
cured the affections of Fanny, and foliowedall her movements, finds the street- 
door open, and boldly walks in, to the surprise and pleasure of the lady and 
her attendant. ‘lhe serenade proceeds, and Hurry finding the house beset 
upon his arrival, assaults the musicians, breaks their heads and their fiddles, 
and inflicts a severe castigation upon his old friend Thrifty, who, disguised in 
a roquelare, bad assisted at the entertainment. He is then heard upon the 
stairs, and Frederick escapes into a capacious balcony. The uncle enters, 
and runs through a long series of question and answer, while the rain is pour- 
ing down in torrents, with vivid flashes of lightning, and loud peals of thun- 
der. It abates a little, and he goes off to hurry the lawyer, upon which 
Frederick re-enters, drenched to the skin, and benumbed with cold. Furbish 
prepares a fire and has just arranged the combustibles, when Thrifty totters 
in, wet and bruised, and Frederick has no other refuge than the chimney, to 
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avoid detection. Thrifty is about to light the fire, in defiance of much op- 
position from Funny and Furbish, when two constables arrive in search of 
the person who had beaten the musicians. Furbish insinuates that Thrifty 
is the offender, and the tipstaves take him away in spite of a spirited resist- 
ance. Frederick then comes down disfigured with soot, Hurry returns with 
the lawyer and contract—7%rifty is not to be found—he can’t wait—takes 
Frederick for the proposed husband of Fanny—directs them to sign the con~ 
tract, and joins their hands as Thrifty returns to be overwhelmed with cha- 
grin and disappointment. 


The dilemma of Frederick in the balcony, seen through a glass 
window, soaking up thé rain like a spunge, was particularly 
whimsical, and excited peals of laughter. The business of the 
chimney has deen transacted in the ‘* Farmer's Wife,’’ but Mr. 
Wrench, from a grotesque appearance upon his descent, rendered 
this trite occurrence a source of novel amusement. The charac- 
ters were adequately sustained, and a serenade contributed highly, 
by its merit, to the general satisfaction, The music is by Mr. 
Price of the orchestra. 


THE PADLOCK. 


Tuesday, August 26.—This excellent afterpiece is playing with 
considerable applause, and equivalent ability. Mr. Isaacs, who 
has just assumed the part of Don Diego, executes the songs with 
superior talent, and Mr. Pearman is highly efficient as Leander.— 
We do not appreciate ‘“‘ Love has Eyes” so warmly as some of its 
admirers, nor can we congratulate Mr. Pearman upon the excel- 
lence with which it is introduced, though repeated under every 
symptom of public approbation. Mr. Chatterley’s Mungo is a 
spirited performance, and his singing demands the most unquali- 
fied praise. Miss Stevenson was encored, with considerable Op- 
position it is true, in her opening air, and such an occurrence 
has initiated us at once into the mysteries of Theatrical favour. 
If the friends of this young lady are shameless enough to persist 


in such effrontery we must look about us for some effectual 
means of exposure. 
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MINOR DRAMA. 





ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 
We congratulate Mr. W. Barrymore upon the ability and attraction of his 
_drama, the ‘* Heroines of Switzerland,’’ in which Miss Adams has ratified 
the very warm sentiments we have long entertained of her powers. In our 
next we shall hope to havea lengthened critique upon the entire performances, 


ROYAL CIRCUS. 

The ‘ Vicar of Wakefield” appears to be on the high road to popularity, 
and Mr. De Camp, whose merit, under every vicissitude of a Theatrical life, 
has never been questioned, will strengthen the claims of Mr. Dibdin’s taste 
and activity by an engagement of twelve nights. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 

We can only state in general terms, that the ‘‘ Terrible Peak” is a very 
interesting production, and will gratify the most fastidious critic by the 
variety and excellence of itsscenes. Jn our next this Theatre will be duly 
considered. 





















FRENCH DRAMA. 
Valenciennes, August 1. 

On Tuesday, July the 15th, Messrs. Oxberry and Penley, from 

the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, were announced to perform at 

this Theatre, but M. Talma arriving late on the Monday evening, 

the English company were compelled to give way to the French 












one,* and Talma made his first appearance upon this stage, in 
the tragedy of ‘‘ Manlius Capitolinus,” by Fosse. Messrs. Ox- 
berry and Penley, I am informed, waited the whole of Wednes- 
day, expecting some apology from the French manager, for his 
illiberal and unjust conduct to them and the English company of 
comedians ; but not receiving any, the annexed letter was for- 
warded to M. Talma, who, on reading it, solicited an interview 
with the English manager, informed him that two English ge- 
nerals had just called to pay their respects, and after amusing 
him with innumerable trifles equally vain and ridiculous, re- 
quested he would inform Mr. Oxberry, that he was ignorant of the 
whole proceeding, wished him a good morning, declared nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to see him in Paris, (a short 
journey of 150 miles,) and that he would there show him what a 
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' ® There is but one Theatre for both companies. 
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grateful recollection he entertained of the hospitable and gene- 
rous conduct he had experienced in England. 








Valenciennes, July 16, 1817, 
M. Talma, 

I shall not apologize for addressing you in English, knowing you are well 
acquainted with the language, but proceed to ask whether it was com. 
sistent with the liberal character report had given you, after the spirited and 
generous manner in which my countrymen, particularly the Theatrical part 
of them, received you when in England, to lend yourself the very moment 
you re-commenced your professional duties in France, to the commission of 
an act, uuparallelled, I believe, in. the annals of the histrionic art. The 
Saturday previous to your arrival, the English company of Comedians an- 
nounced me and Mr. Penley of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, to perform 
in a play and farce, on the Thursday following, and though you did not arrive 
till 9 o’clock on the Monday evening, by the same hour the next morning the 
French play-bills were posted over the English, and M, Le Maire, very 
politely, (leaving justice out of the question,) sent to inform the English ma- 
nager, you had arrived, and he must give up the Theatre for your use. My 
friend Mr. Penley and myself have certainly grounds for complaint, were 
our talents much more humble than your liberality can estimate them ; 
but whilst honoured by approving voices on the other side of the water, we can 
smile at every slight that may be cast upon them on this. You surely must 
know the performances in question were for the benefit of a lady, and, I be- 
lieve, a lady of no mean talent, and of irreproachable moral character. 
In England, M. Talma, such a character is entitled to, and receives, the 
protection and support of every liberal mind. Surely the boasted gallantry 
of the French nation is on the decline, or M. Talma is not improved by tra- 
velling. When I shall tell this tale in the Green-Room of Drury, my 
brothers and sisters will scarcely credit the story, and my friend Dowton 
must censure his credulity and regret that such things have been. 


: Iam, sir, your humble servant, 
f English Hotel. W. OXBERRY. 
; On Wednesday, July 16, the English company were permitted to 





perform the ‘‘ Iron Chest’”’ and the ‘* Highland Reel ;”" Mr. Penley 
sustained the part of Sir Edward Mortimer with great ability, and 
Mr. Oxberry performed Samson in the play, and Shelty in the farce. 
They have since appeared in some of their most favourite characters, 
| and if applause may be considered approbation, they have no 
j . cause for complaint. The rest of the company, with few excep- 

y tions, comprises a “‘scum of Britons, whom their o’er-cloyed 

; country vomits forth to desperate adventures and assured ‘dis- 
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grace.’ Among the scum, the names of Dawson, Dawson, junr. 
Rivers, Moreland, and Shepherd, stand pre-eminently conspi- 
cuous; the elder Dawson was originally a pains-taking butcher, 
and, for his own credit’s sake and that of the stave, it is to be 
wished he had confined his butcheries to White-chapel, and not 
obtruded them upon the drama. We have three young ladies, 
however, possessing great ability ; Miss Penley, Miss R. Penley, and 
Miss Jonas, whose talents would do credit to the London boards. 
Rover. 











IPSWICH. 
August i2. 

This Theatre closed on Saturday, July the 3ist, with Kotzebue’s play of 
*¢ Lover’s Vows,” Frederick by a young man, | believe, of the name of 
Heazel, who made his first appearance on any stage, in the character of 
Achmet, in ‘‘ Barbarossa.’’ He seems to have avery competent notion of the 
duties of an actor, aud has some very fine deep tones in his voice, which 
may be cultivated with advantage, though in his passionate scenes, | 
thought him sometimes too snarling. It is to be regretted, that he has not 
procured an engagement, as he would be an acquisition to any provincial 
Theatre, and might shine, in due time, upon the London boards. Mr. Bel- 
lamy, the manager, has selected a very good combination of performers, 
among whom are Miss Ivers, a sister of Mrs. Orger, and a Mr. Wallack, the 
brother of the distinguished comedian, The company is now performing at 
Chelmsford. 


A CONSTANT READER, 


LIVERPOOL. 
July 8, 1817. 

The Olympic Circus closed on the 28th of March, with an excellent house, 
for the benefit of Mr. Banks, the acting-manager. The season was alto- 
gether a good one, and the merits of the company, coupled with the exertions 
of the proprietors, justified this success to its fullest extent. Among the 
principal performers were Messrs. Makeen, Ducrow, T. Blanchard, Rees, jun. 
Bristow, Il Diavolo Antonio; Mrs. Makeen, and the Misses Adams. 

The Theatre Royal opened on Monday, May the 19th, with the “ Poor 
Gentleman,”’ and ‘‘ No Song no Supper.” .The company is numerous, aud 


comprises some individuals whom, in enumerating, I will endeavour to 
describe. 


In Mr, Vandenhoff we are thought to possess a sterling tragic actor, His 
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Shylock, Sir Giles Overreach, Richard the Third, and Stukely, are marked 
with distinguished excellence. He has lately attempted light comedy, but 
without a shadow of success. Mr. Cooper is a young man of much merit,* 





and in Reuben Glenroy, Edgar, and Gambia, commands great admiration, 





He has fallen into the same error with Mr. Vaudenioff, and absolutely quar- 





relled with the management for parts he is totally unsuited to sustain. Be- 





sides, Mr. Browne in this very walk has probably but few superiors, although 





he excels at the same time in ballet and melu-drama. Mr. ‘Tayleure’s low 





comedy is good, though occasionally disfigured by grimace. He is an alter- 





nate copyist of Liston, Mathews, and Emery, a general favourite with the 





audience, and a powerful acquisition to tie company. Mr. Davis is a good 





actor of such parts as Governor Heartall. Mr. Francis Thomas Bass, as he 





is pompously denominated, M:. Andrews, who would be a singer, Messrs. 





Lombe, M‘Gibbou, and Westmacott, are too despicable for description, and 





baffle conjecture as to the causes of their continued engagement. Mr. Harvey 





has a pleasing degree of modest merit, unites a good figure with a handsome 





countenance, and will doubtless advance in his profession by encouragement 





and assiduity. Among our vocal corps Mr. Payne is distinzuished for the na- 





tive meludy of an expansive voice, and Mr. Doyle has some clear, deep tones, 





with a full and free articulation, that entitle him to great praise in the exe- 








cution of a bass solo. 





Mrs. M‘Gibbon, formerly of Covent-garden Theatre, our chief tragic actress, 





: vice Miss Campbell, and maintains that high reputation she gained among 
the best judges of the metropolis. Miss Grant, in low comedy, Chambermaids, 
Romps, &c. is more successful than any lady, in a similar line, who for some 
years past has adorned the Liverpool boards. Mrs. Garrick is highly popu- 
lar in the musical department, and there are a few names of some respect- 
ability in other branches of the drama. Our corps-de-ballet is headed by 
ta the two Misses Colson, the younger of whom promises to be a captivating 
dancer. 

Booth and Mrs. Glover have been here—the first for a fortnight, and the 
latter fora month. Their principal characters were played with various suc- 
cess. The lady, as usual, disgusted us with her tragic assumptions. Mr. 
_ q Harley has played here six nights, and concludes his engagement with three 
. x more. Knight and Dowton are expected on Monday next. Grimaldi is also 
s ‘ engaged, and will appear on the 1 4th inst. 





* This gentleman formerly filled an inferior situation at the Haymark- 
et Theatre. He is said to evince considerable improvement, and has recent- 
0 4 ly been complimented by Mr. Kemble with his stage-foil, as a proof of 
: his professional esteem. 
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During the recess, the ** Poor Gentleman,” with ‘‘ Bombastes Furioso,” 
and other entertainments, was performed by amateurs of the town for a be- 
nevolent purpose, and the house literally overflowed. 


TimoTiHy Quaint. 


SUNDERLAND. 


August the 21st. 

This Theatre was opened for three nights, on Wednesday the 23d ult, with 
the ** Honey Moon,” for the purpose of introducing the promised luminary, 
Miss S. Booth, as the Duchess. We have had the late Miss Duncan on our 
boards in the same part, and her requisites were altogether more suited to 
the character. Mr. Faulkner’s 4ranza is liable to no peculiar objection, yet 
it is to be lamented that the Duke’s description of himself was not exempli- 
fied by his representative, as Mr. F. is certainly neither ‘‘ young or well-fa- 
vour’d.”” Mr. Neville’s Rolando wanted gentility; Mr. Rayner was ludi- 
crously whimsical in the Mock-Duke, and the other dramatis-persone, 
generally speaking, were well supported. The ‘* Spoiled Child” followed, in 
which Miss Booth, as Little Pickle,’ obtained the warmest praise. Her 
naval hornpipe had a powerful effect, aud was greeted at its conclusion with 
three huzzas. On Thursday Miss Booth played the Country- Girl, with Lady 
Contest, and on Friday, Albina Mandeville, with the Romp. On Thursday 
the 14th inst. the Theatre again re-opened for one night, in consequence of 
this young lady’s return, and we were pestered with a performance by the 
very refuse of the company, half of which had been dispatched to Scar- 
borough, to act with Mr. Booth, and thus the town, with the officers who 
patronized the ‘entertainments, were insulted by a mutilation of the 
** Belle’s Stratagem.” If the managers were unable to prosecute their ar- 
rangements without dividing the company, it would have been better to 
double the parts than disgust a decent audience by allotting considerable 
characters to amateur assistants, who looked and moved like any thing 
but gentlemen. 


A TowNsMAN, 


WINDSOR. 
August 25. 
We have now a company of comedians superior to any I have ever seen 
exhibit here. Its most distinguished members are Messrs. Oxberry, S. Pen- 
ley, Bengough, G. Smith, and Mrs. Sparks, of Drury-lane Theatre, whose 
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merits are too well known to authorise eulogium. The ‘‘ School for Scandal’ 
was performed on Thursday the 21st inst. in which Miss Penley and Miss R. 
Penley sustained the characters of AM/rs. Candour and Lady Teazle. The 
acting of the former was truly respectable, and the latter gave a chaste, 
elegant, natural, and impressive portraiture of the titled lady. Oxberry, 
Bengough, and S. Penley, performed Sir Peter, Joseph, and Charles, in a 
spirited manner and were highly applauded. The entertainment of ‘* Rosina” 
followed, in which a Miss Jones made her first appearance here as the 
hervine, and obtained a most flattering reception. She executed the dif- 
ferent airs with a force, and at the same time a delicacy, of expression 
not often exceeded. The ‘‘ Inn-keeper’s Daughter’’ has been produced 
under the direction of Mr. G. Smith, in a manner that reflects great credit 
upon his superintendence. The German, Hans, found an efficient represent- 
ative in Mr. Monk, and Mrs. Hughes, as Afary, though deficient in those 
delicate touches so peculiar to the original representative of this arduous 
character, produced an effect upon the whole, which left us little cause 
for regret. Mr. Smith’s Harrop, in the terrific line, is an unequalled per- 
formance. : 
Xe 


DRAMATIC OBITUARY. 
DIED, 


In June, at Morant-bay, Jamaica, Mr. Hill, the singer, formerly of Covent- 
garden and other metropolitan Theatres. 

Lately, at Kirby-steven, in Westmorland, Mr. Fielding Wallis, formerly 
of the Leeds Theatre, and father of Mrs. Campbell, who, under her maiden 
name, acquired much Theatrical celebrity. 

On Friday the 8th inst. Mr, C. Abbot, at Knottingly, near Ferrybridge, in 
the 89th year of his age. He had been well known for the last fifty years, as 
a comedian, throughout the counties of Lincoln and York. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 24th instant, Anna Selina Storace, of a paraly- 
tie affection, at her house on Hern-hill, Dulwich. She had heen attacked 
by the obvious cause of her death about a month ago, but a recent domestic 
event is thought to have preyed upon her spirits, and accelerated that cala- 
mity. In public life, Signora Storace was eminently respected, and as a pri- 
vate character united the most brilliant endowments with a fascination of man- 
ner and goodness of heart, which rendered her society a valuable acquisition. 


_She has left considerable property, which devolves upon her son, a promising 


yonth, who had been placed at Winchester-school, and was intended for the 
clerical profession. : 
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THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


Mrs. Bellchambers, who is engaged for the approaching season at Drury- 
lane, is said tu possess a finer contradto voice than the stage has exhibited 
since the days of Mrs. Kennedy. As ber brilliaut success at Bath, where she 
headed the vocal department, has introduced her to a London ordeal, a san- 
guine expectation bas been raised by the many reports of her youth, beauty, 
and intelligence 

Miss Stephens will relinquish her engagement at Covent-garden with the 
expiration of the next season, when she proceeds to Italy, till a year has 
elapsed from the ensuing March, at the expense of the society directing the 
concerts of Ancie.t Music. 

Mr. Conway has been in treaty with the Drury-lane managers for accession 
to the boards of that Theatre, but the negociation, from invincible impedi- 
nents, is finally interrupted. 

Mr. Braham’s engagement at Covent-garden, is said to be for a limited 
number of nights. The terms have not transpired, but he goes upon a 
carte blanche. 

Mr. Incledon sailed on Thursday the 21st instant, from Liverpool to Ame- 
rica, but not to fulfil an engagement with Holman or any other manager, as 
















the papers have asserted. His lyrical entertainment and most popular songs 






have beer adapted to the American taste, and he visits the shores of Colum- 






bia upon an independent speculation. Mrs. Incledon, and Master Taylor 






have accompanied him. 






Among the seceders from Covent-garden Theatre, ‘‘ upon compulsion” we 
suppose, are Messrs. Barrymore, Murray, Higman, King, Jefferies, &c. with 
Misses Mortram, M‘Alpine, and others. At Drury-lane, upwards of forty 










names have been erased from the pay-list, and the aggregate expense reduced 
about fifteen pounds per cent. 

Mr. Booth has been in treaty for the Bristol Theatre, but appears to have 
relinquished his intention to superintend it. He is offered three hundred 








pounds, as we hear, by the managers uf Covent-garden, to resign his engage- 






ment. Upon the subject of this aspiring gentleman, a whimsical account has 






reached us of a personal contention with his Acting-manager. 






The Prospectus of a new publication, intended to comprise the most popu- 






lar acting plays, has been issued by Mr. Oxberry, under whose superintend-— 






ence many points of literary improvement, and rrofessional value, are de- 






tailed with uncommon perspicuity and elegance. 






Mr. Bonnel Thornton is said to he retained at Covent-garden, upon a 






salary of three pounds a-week, and a clear benefit. 






A Mr. Matthews who has acquired some celebrity by provincial mummeries, 
is engaged at Covent-garden, to play the Jrishmen, for the ensuing season. 





























